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“The firm of Harrap are indefatigable in the good work of providing us with ‘omnibus’ 
volumes. The new one promises to. be the best.””—Observer (editorial notice) 


Great Sea Stories 
of All Nations 


Edited, with a long Introduction, by 


H. M. TOMLINSON 





Vita 


147 Stories. 130 Author:. 


JOHN MASEFIELD H. G. WELLS 
JOSEPH CONRAD 


H. M. TOMLINSON 


Liberty or Tyranny? 


Machiavelli 


By ETTORE JANNI. Translated by Marion 
Enthoven. 12/6 net. (July 4.) 


Mussolini often claims that the Fascist régime is 
following many of Machiavelli’s precepts. Signor 
Janni, io the preface specially written for this English 
edition, says his aim is “‘ to vindicate the teaching of 
Machiavelli from its misappropriation by the up- 
ho!ders of terror—whatever the colour of th-ir 
uni orms.”’ The book has created much excitement 
in Italy. 


Filming Native Tribes 


Sudan Sand 


By STELLA COURT ‘TREATT, F.R.G.S., 
Author of Cape to Cairo. 15/- net. (Ready.) 
An intimate narrative of the adventures t':at befell 
Major and Mrs. Court Treatt while photographing 
scenes among the Baggara Arabs in the Sudan for 
their great film Stampede. Illustrated. 














BASIL LUBBOCK 
SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON 


25 Literatu:es. 8/6 net. 


‘ Among the modern authors represented are: 


ANATOLE FRANCE 
PIERRE LOTI_ 
BLASCO IBANEZ 


Stanley Rogers’ New Book 


The Atlantic 


Written and illustrated by the author of 
Ships & Sailors, Sea-Lore. 7/6 net. (July 4.) 
Of Sea-Lore the Manchester Guardian said: “ It 
must surely be one of the most beautiful books 
ab 5ut sailing-ships, the sea, and sailors that has been 
written, and it ought to live as a classic introduction 
to the subject. It is exquisitely illustrated with the 
author’s own drawings.’”’ Among the chapter titles 
of Mr. Rogers’ new book are: The First Across, 
Freak Crossings, Atlantic Battles, Atlantic Sea-rovers. 


Three New “ Kitbag Travel Books” 


Burgundy 


By STEPHEN GWYNN. 7/6 net. (July 4.) 


London Town 


By SIDNEY DARK. 7/6 net. (July 4.) 


The English Lakes 


By W. T. PALMER, F.R.G.S. 
7/6 net. (July 4.) 


39 PARKER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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“i have been a smoker of 
your PUNCHBOWLE 


for 10 years and hope to 
enjoy at least another 40” 


This young man (he was 20 when he started on Punch- 
bowle!) had an unusually “hefty” taste in tobacco for 
that age. Punchbowle is the veteran amongst pipe 
Tobaccos—strong, full-bodied and deeply satisfying. 


Smokers mostly “ graduate ” to Punchbowle from medium 
Barneys, which itself is very satisfying to average tastes. 
Those who leave Barneys permanently for Punchbowle 
are generally approaching, or past, middle age. 
“I might mention I have been a consistent smoker of 
“your Punchbowle for 10 years, and simply swear by the 
“same and hope to enjoy at least another 40 years of 
“enjoyment. I first met Punchbowle on my discharge 
“from the army in 1920, when I was then only 20 years 
“ of age, and can say twas the best luck I had. Wishing 
“you success in your firm’s endeavour and relying on 
“you to keep old Punchbowle going.” 
Gratefully we publish this Redcar smoker’s comments 
- ’ 
but ... if you who read this are 20 or thereabouts, try 
Barneys first—or, better still, Parsons Pleasure, which is 
the mild Barneys (for gentle palates and the beginner- 
with-the-pipe). Later, the day may come when you, also, 
will achieve Punchbowle and “ swear by it.” 





EVER FRESH 


All three strengths of Barneys 
Tobacco are packed in the 
“EverFresnu” Tin, which 
ensures Factory-freshness always 
and everywhere, 

This Wonder Tin yields to a 
pull of a Rubber Tab, Until 
outer air is admitted by re- 
leasing the vacuum seal, the 
goodness and freshness of 
Barneys is imprisoned in the 
fin, preserved from every 
harmful influence of climate 

or transport, indefinitely, 


Barneys (mecdium), Parsons Pleasure PULL the Rubber Tab. 
(mild), Punchbowle (full strength), in This allows Tin to open, 
the “EverFresu’”’ Tin: 1 oz. 1/1}, 

2 oz. 2/3, 4 oz. 4/6. 


(167) Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. ® 





W. E. HURCOMB’S 


MINIATURES. On one motor trip I called on a Vicar near 
Brecon ‘and collected a good deal. of property, including a 
miniature of Miss Townshend (1), which realised over £100. ‘The 
publicity given to it brought along another by the same artist, 
of a Miss Plowden (2), which sold last May for £153. On another 
motor tour, when calling at Bath (opposite the Pulteney Hotel), 
I collected another miniature. The owner said the local offer 
was £30—would I try to beat that? It realised £138 at Calder 
House, the owner receiving £100 more! Is it any wonder, then, 
that I am the best-hated man in London by auctioneers, shop- 
keepers, and others, who believe in buying in the cheapest market 
and selling in the dearest? - These transactions, however, 
have their compensations, and“ I am respected by many, many 
thousands whom I have helped over the stile. 





(1) (2) 


Lest you forget, puy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Post any 
Saturday, The Times any Tuesday or 7 ruth any Wednesday, and 
read more about my activities. 

Those who have faith in the old and well-known firm of 
Hurcombs, Piccadilly, W.1 (entrance 1 Dover Street), "Phone: 
Gerrard 5971—4, know that they always get a square deal. 


TRUE STORIES 











a; homas Hardy’s 


recommendation 
of pure Cider..... 


In his well-known book * GOOD-BYE 
TO ALL THAT,” the Author, Robert 
Graves, states (on page 375) of 
Thomas’ Hardy, the _ distinguished 
Wessex novelist and poet:—At dinner 
that night he grew enthusiastic in 
praise of Cider which he had drunk 
since a boy, and which, he said, was 
the finest medicine he knew. 

“GOLDEN PIPPIN CIDER DE LUXE” is just 
the natural juice of the finest Vintage Cider 
apples obtained from West Country orchards 
and made into pure Cider with as much care 
as is taken in the manufacture of the finest 
Wines. Those who know “Golden Pippin” 
take the greatest pride in its possession, knowing 
it to be Cider at its best. 


There can be no more healthful drink nor one 
more delectable. 


Special 
SAMPLE 
OFFER. 
© °@ 


If unobtainable from 
your usual supplier, we 


will send you a case 
containing 3 doz. chaiit- G 
pagne pints or a 9-gallon 
cask for 2/6, corners 
id in England an ’ - 
Wales, and we pay car- CIDER de-LUXE 
ar 





riage on returned emp- 
ties, which are charged 
extra if not returned 
within three months. 
Kindly send name and 
address of your usual 
retatler, 


See this trade mark on 

every bottle whether 

bottled locally or by 
the makers, 





Sole Makers: Cau 
WILLIAM EVANS & CO., LTD., 4 WIDEMARSH, HEREFORD 
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Everybody knows that ‘‘Vapex” 
4 is good for colds, but the “ Magic 


uses. 
bh: Keep “ Vapex” at hand inthe summer as well 


Catarrh * 
£ This is very prevalent in summer-time, and 
the dust in the air is highly irritating unless 
the delicate mucous membrane is cleansed and 
protected with the antiseptic “ Vapex ” vapour. 


Hay Fever 
People subject to this complaint will find ; 
** Vapex ” gives great relief, whilst its regular ;/ 
use affords a wonderful measure of protection. 
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Drop” has many other valuable ie 


as in winter, because it will enable you toavoid 





bs Insect Stings 

%:: Mosquitoes and other insects are repelled by 
Fz the Vapex” vapour. Ifyou have been stung, 
E: a drop of “ Vapex ” applied to the affected part 
will give great relief and act as a valuable 
emergency antiseptic. 


Of Chemists, 2/- & 3/- per bott’e 


‘ge THOMAS KERFOOT & CO, LTD., BARDSLEY VALE 
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PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Sedative, gently soothing, 
gently clarifying Tobacco- 
smoke, with the obligation 
to a minimum of speech, 
surely gives human intel- 
lect and insight the best 
chance they can have— 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 





Pocket Tin 
2/1 


Regd. Tra de Mark, 
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Letters from Mary Goodbody 


A prescription for 
middle-age 






Dear John, 


Elsie tells me you're feeling a bit “pipped” about 
yourself. I gather from her letter that you’re not 
geiting enough fresh air and exercise, and that you’re 
“developing a paunch”—as she elegantly puts it. 

I wonder if you will allow an old woman to give you 
a little advice. It’s simply that you should go in for 
Vita-Weat in place of ordinary bread or toast. 
You’ve heard of it, of course—it’s that jolly scrunchy 
crispbread made by Peek Frean. You've no idea 
how happy it makes you feel inside, and how good 
it is for the figure—manly as well as feminine! 

You see, Vita-Weat contains no undercooked starch 
—just the whole of the wheat berry with all its good- 
ness. I’ve been taking it for two years myself, and 
my old indigestion has completely gone.... 


Vita-Weat 


THE BREAD OF NEW HEALTH 
Cartons at 116 and 10d. Packets at 6d. and 2d, 
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By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
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You are invited to try these 

machines in your own office 

without cost and without 
obligation to purchase. 


BAR-LOCK (1925) CO. 
NOTTINGHAM, ENG. 
Telegrams: Barlock, Notting- 
ham. colap hones: hagas 


Western Union; ABC (Sth 
ed.); Marconi Int. (Vol. 1). 





“ British work for British hands, 
British trade for British lands.” 


[RAR-LOCK 
TYPEWRITERS 


are British-made _ throughout 











These highly efficient machines 
incorporate exclusive features 
without extra charge. 


Instantly removable and in- 
terchangeable carriages. 


Extreme legibility of type 
and perfect alignment. 
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Please send me, post free and without any obligation 


(a) Full information about the 1930 Household Kelvinator. 


(b) a ‘of running costs and of your deferred Payments 
an. 


(c) The name of my nearest Authorized Depét. 


POP ee e 


S. 28/6/30. 
(Post in an unsealed envelope with 3d. stamp ta 
Kelvinator Ltd., 258 Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C.1.) 
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News of the Week 


IJ\HE second volume of the Report of the Indian 

Statutory Commission provides not only the 
apparatus but the unanimous sanction of experienced 
men of all parties for an unlimited advance in Indian 
self-government. Yet the recommendations have been 
received in India with more disapproval than was 
expected. On their own confession many Indians have 
criticized the recommendations without reading the 
remarkably lucid statement of facts on which the recom- 
mendations were based. Sir John Simon’s elaborate 
plan for making a fortnight’s study of the facts a 
preparation for judgment on the subsequent policy 
was thus thwarted. No doubt the extremists did this 
wilfully, but the disappointment in India is rather wider 
than can be explained in this way. The truth is that 
the proved English method of ransacking the facts 
first and then adapting policy to them is not instinctively 
accepted in India as natural and sound. 


State document will see that Sir John Simon and his 
colleagues, who evidently had Dominion status in their 
minds the whole time, refrained from mentioning it merely 
because they wanted to offer something much larger 
than a phrase. They have prepared a scheme which 
Indians can turn into almost anything they please. 
That is the reality. And it is a reality which can be 
made still more real, more acceptable from every point of 
view, at the Round Table Conference, where the Indian 
representatives will be invited to improve the scheme: 
* * * * 

Let us summarize briefly Volume II. It recommends 
that the Provinces should have Ministries responsible 
in all matters (including Law and Order) to the Legisla- 
tures, although the Governors would have over-riding 
powers for great emergencies ; that a Federal Assembly 
should replace the present Central Legislative Assembly ; 
that the present Council of State should be retained ; 
that a Central Government with undivided responsi- 
bility should be capable of supporting the Provinces 
in case of need; that the defence of India should 
remain an Imperial obligation while the Indianiza- 
tion of the Army was being pressed steadily forward ; 
that a Consultative Council of Greater India consisting 
of, say, thirty members, of whom ten would represent 
the States, should inaugurate the process which may one 
day lead to Indian Federation; that the Security 
Services (the Indian Civil Service and the police), 
recruited by the Secretary of State, should be maintained 
as all-India services; and that the High Courts should 


be centralized. 
* x * * 


The advice of Sir Walter Layton, the Financial 
Assessor of the Commission, which has been generally 
adopted in the Report is very important. He points 
out that it would be possible to improve economic and 
social conditions by a substantial increase in “ nation- 
building services ” and that the necessary revenue would 
be available if further taxation was adjusted to the 
capacity of the taxpayers. It may be asked why, if 
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economic and social. advancement is as simple a matter . 


as it seems to be from this statement, the incidence. of 
taxation has not already been adjusted. The answer, 
no doubt, is that the Government has always found it 
impolitie to provide the least excuse for an amplification 
of the familiar complaint that India is “ exploited ” 
by Great Britain. Taxation for raising the level of 
well-being is not exploitation; but a Government 
which cannot prove that definite results are due to 
definite taxes is nevertheless in a very invidious position. 
It is most satisfactory to know that under Provincial 
Home Rule the necessary money for overdue social 


reforms need not be lacking. 
* * * * 


The Unionist Party and the Press Peers 

On Tuesday Mr. Baldwin addressed a large meeting of 
Unionist members of the House of Commons and Unionist 
candidates on the notorious attacks upon his leadership. 
He spoke very plainly about Lord Beaverbrook and Lord 
Rothermere. Lord Beaverbrook had himself proposed 
the use of the Referendum but had himself thrown it 
over. ‘He has changed his mind and denounces me 
because I have not changed mine. But great parties 
cannot swing to and fro from week to week without 
losing all credit and confidence in the country.” Mr. 
Baldwin then stated that as the Referendum was merely 
a device to secure the unity of the Party yet was now 
represented as a bar to unity he was open to reconsider 
the question. He was sure, however, that a policy of 
food taxes at the next General Election would cause a 
Unionist defeat. The situation was that the Party was 
threatened by a flood of rival candidates to be put forward 
in as many constituencies as possible by the Empire 
Crusaders. ‘‘ A challenge has been issued to us. We are 
told that the gloves are off. If so we shall see who has got 
the dirty hands. I accept the challenge and I call the bluff. 
If you like to have the support of these noblemen you 
will have it without me.” 

* a * x 

A proposal for abandoning the Referendum was moved 
as an amendment to the general resolution of confidence 
in Mr. Baldwin. A foreible and unexpected speech 
against the amendment was made by Sir Robert Horne. 
Although the amendment was defeated by a large majority 
we do not imagine that the Referendum will have a long 
life. We should not regret its disappearance, as we regard 
its use for its present purpose as improper. The Referen- 
dum could be an invaluable instrument for ending a 
deadlock between the two Houses of Parliament, but it 
ought to be applied only to Bills which have passed 
through all their stages. In that case the simple answer 
“ves” or “no” could be given. It is not fair to the 
Referendum to apply it either to general questions or to 
projects in an unfinished form. 

* * * * 

Mr. Baldwin deserves the gratitude of members of all 
Parties for the strong stand he made against a specially 
blatant attempt to set up Government by the Press. 
Most people have been genuinely shocked by a letter 
which Lord Rothermere wrote to Mr. P. J. H. Hannon, 
and which was read at the meeting. Lord Rothermere 
said that he would “ under no circumstances whatsoever ” 
support Mr. Baldwin unless he was acquainted with the 
names of at least eight or ten of Mr. Baldwin’s most 
prominent proposed colleagues in the next Ministry. 
In other words (as we interpret the letter) Lord Rother- 
mere demanded that the Prime Minister in appointing 
his Ministers should be responsible to Lord Rothermere 
as well as to the King. 

* e * * 
Lord Rothermere has explained in a public statement 


eee 


that this was not his meaning—that he merely meant 
that “ electors ” had a right to know in advance not only 
who would be the Prime Minister, but who would be 
appointed to certain “ key-positions.” In this modified 
form he has put forward a novel and pernicious doctrine ; 
but the blunter interpretation which Mr. Baldwin put 
upon the letter will probably be shared by most readers 
of it. One hardly knows what to say of the political 
judgment of Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere, 
though Lord Beaverbrook did not join in the claim to 
be consulted as to the appointment of Ministers, 
Lord Rothermere has changed his opinion about food 
taxes several times. At present he is advocating them. 
His method of trying to dictate a policy to Mr. Baldwin 
is rather like the Direct Action of the trade unions in the 
Gencral Strike—and we know what Lord Rothermere 
thought of that. Lord Beaverbrook coolly contemplates 
wrecking the Unionist Party, which is the only Party which 


could possibly secure Lord Beaverbrook’s own policy. 
* * * * 


The Coal Mines Bill 

The House of Lords has again amended the Coal 
Mines Bill by once more rejecting the direct levy and by 
reinserting the spread-over of hours. In regard to 
compulsory amalgamation the Lords have substantially 
yielded. It looks now as though the Government must 
either incorporate most of the Lords’ amendments 
or lose the Bill. The loss of the Bill is not to be thought 
of lightly, for the result. would be confusion. Some 
members of the Labour Party will no doubt say that a 
Labour Government could have no better opportunity 
for appealing to the country, but we trust that the 
Government will have a sufficiently strong sense of the 
extreme undesirability of a change now that great matters 
of external policy are at issue. Besides, the Lords’ 
amendments are not. very objectionable. The district 
levy had illogically survived the rejection of the national 
levy. And as for the spread-over, Lord Salisbury 
emphasized its optional character in such a way as to 
circumvent the usual procedure and give the House of 
Commons another opportunity of considering it. The 
Government will be unable to come to any decision on this 


point until they have consulted the Miners’ Federation. 
* * * * 


Malta 

The Government’s decision to suspend the Constitution 
in Malta, which was announced in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday, was the only right one in the circumstances. 
In no other way could the stalemate be ended. It was 
useless to make a pretence of carrying on Constitutional 
government which had in fact been held up by the 
unwarrantable intervention of the Vatican. That the 
suspension of the Constitution is only temporary is 
indicated by the association of Ministers, as a body 
of advisers, with the Governor, who will rule Malta for 
the present. It should be noted that Lord Strickland, 
who as Prime Minister was boycotted by the Vatican, 
is also invited to co-operate with the Governor as adviser. 
This is a clear enough answer to the Vatican’s arrogant 
demand for his supersession. The British Government 
have been firm and wise at the same time. As the 
vast majority of Maltese voters obey their spiritual 
rulers in politics, it would have been foolish not to 
recognize that the deadlock was a reality and that the 
only thing worth doing was to find the quickest way 
of ending it. This may be done be defining the position 


of the Church as soon as passions have had time to cool, 
* * * * 


Spain and Her Constitution 
King Alfonso has come to England for his annual 
Visit, unperturbed by the Republican chatter of his 
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subjects. On his way through Paris he made a 
point of seeing Sefior Santiago Alba, who was Foreign 


Minister in the Liberal Government overthrown by the 


Dictatorship in September, 1923. The conversation, of 
which Sefior Alba has issued a summary, ranged over 
the whole field of Spanish affairs, and was particularly 
frank in its discussion of the relations of the Monarch 
to a Spanish Cortes. There seems some hope that 
may be called back to take over the 
Government from General Berenguer, arrange clean and 
satisfactory elections, and so establish a Parliament to 
revice the Constitution “ peacefully but none the less 


radically into a democratic and _ Parliamentary 
Monarchy, such as those of Great Britain and Belgium.” 
* * * * 


President Hoover and Mr. Morrow 

Mr. Dwight Morrow’s success in gaining the Republican 
nomination for Senator in New Jersey has caused much 
excitement within his Party. He is now talked about 
not only as a possible successor to Mr. Hoover in the 
Presidency, but as a rival, should Mr. Hoover seek 
renomination in 1982. Mr. Morrow’s success comes, 
of course, at a bad moment for the President, who is 
suffering for his failure to find a remedy for the trade 
depression. Some Republicans perhaps feel that by 
throwing their leader overboard they might rid them- 
selves of the blame which they share with him. 

* * * 2 


Constitutional Government in Egypt 

The Cabinet formed under Ismail Pasha Sidky to 
succeed that of Nahas Pasha cannot command a majority. 
King Fuad has therefore prorogued Parliament for a 
month, and presumably intends to govern by decree 
on the advice of the new Cabinet. On Monday, when 
the decree of prorogation was read, deputies and senators 
refused to abjure discussion and, when they were refused 
admission to the Parliament house they forced their 
way through the police. The Wafdists are nominally 
fighting for Constitutional government, but the real 
position is rather different. They may cause much 
trouble, and the danger is that British troops might 
have to be called in. That would further injure the 
prospects of the Treaty. 

* * * * 
The Government and East Africa 

On Friday, June 20th, the long-awaited proposals 
with regard to the development of East Africa were 
published as a White Paper. Accompanying the 
Statement of Conclusions as to Closer Union in East 
Africa is a Memorandum on Native Policy, a well-timed 
reaffirmation of the principle of trusteeship for the native 
population which lies at the root of British Colonial 
policy. The appointment of a High Commissioner with 
powers for framing native policy registers the Government’s 
determination in this matter. The High Commissioner 
is to be a kind of pro-Consul on the spot acting for the 
Colonial Office, and as Chairman of the Conference of 
Governors he would be kept intormed of all Bills, Budget 
proposals, proposed changes in native taxation, &c., 
decided upon by Governments of Kenya, Tanganyika 
and Uganda. He would also administer various public 
services—railways and all forms of transport, Customs, 
and defence. 

* * * * 

It is suggested that the High Commissioner should be 
assisted by a Council composed of three of his personal 
staff, and seven members from each territory, four 
of whom would be official and three non-official. The 
Government do not conceal their wish that this Council 
should have only advisory functions, but they point out 


that Kenya Colony—as distinct from the small sea-coast 
strip of Kenya which is a Protectorate—comes under 
the Settlements Act of 1887. and that this Act would 
require amendment before any advisory body could be 
recognized. We may hope that the Joint Committee 
of the two Houses of Parliament to which these proposals 
are to be submitted will recommend the necessary 
amendment, for this legal bond with the Colonial policy 
of the past is a definite obstacle. Lord Passfield and his 
advisers deserve thanks for their bold application of the 
principles laid down by the Duke of Devonshire in 
July, 1923, and accepted by all political parties here. 
* * * * 

We have written elsewhere on the delicate problems 
which are raised by some of the settlers in Kenya. These 
settlers have already held an unofficial Conference and 
informed the Secretary of State that the Government’s 
policy is unacceptable, and is a breach of pledges. 
They resent the term “immigrant community” as 
applied to themselves, and they repudiate the right of 
Indian immigrants to participate on the same basis as 
Europeans in the government of East Africa—an attitude 
which is contrary to the Government’s evident purpose 
of giving to Indians their full status in the Empire. 
More important, perhaps, will be the reaction of the expert 
Permanent Mandates Commission in Geneva. Although 
there is a specific provision permitting the integration 
of Mandated and non-Mandated territories for the 
co-ordination of business services, a certain amount of 
opposition has been manifest, led, of course, by Germany. 

* * * * 


The Hours of Work in Coal Mines 

The debate on the Hours of Work in Mines has occupied 
most of the time of the International Labour Conference. 
After the failure of every proposal to command a majority 
Mr. Shinwell, on behalf of the British Government, agreed 
to support the German Government’s proposal of a seven 
and three-quarter hour day from bank to bank, on the 
understanding that the whole question should be revised 
in three years. His anxiety to reach agreement. was 
plainly shared by Mr. A. J. Cook, who also ate his words 
and accepted the majority decision—after an undertaking 
by Mr. Shinwell that the British miners’ position would be 
safeguarded in relation to the Mines Bill due next year. 
These gestures of conciliation were rather marred by 
the employers’ delegates who objected to the Chairman’s 
ruling on the reversion to the rejected German proposal, 
and refused to take any further part in the discussions. 


* * * * 
St. Paul’s 

The re-opening of St. Paul’s Cathedral on Wednesday, 
after the long period of constructive repairs, was a 
memorable incident in the life of London. The King 
and Queen were present at the service, together with 
160 bishops representative of the Empire, and a congrega- 
tion of at least 4,000 persons. The service had as much 
simplicity as was compatible with the great ecclesiastical 
dignity of the occasion. St. Paul’s is renowned for the 
right touch in these matters. An incident of brotherly 
appropriateness was the tribute paid to the artisans who 
are known to have laboured with an extra-professional 
enthusiasm. Their work will live. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was oa Wednesday 
10243; on Wednesday week, 102}; a year ago, 100}3: 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 90; on 
Wednesday week, 88}; a year,ago, 86. Conversion Loan 
(84 per cent.) was on Wednesday 773 ; on Wednesday week, 
77; a year ago, 753. 
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‘The Federation of India 


f baer road is open for the peoples of India to reach, 

if they will, a position of vast honour and 
importance in the world and to be the proud possessors 
of a Constitution, mainly of their own building, which 
will stand comparison with any Federation in existence. 
In some ways an Indian Federation contributing to the 
renown and authority of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, but also drawing security and sympathy from 
that source, would be a greater because a more difficult 
achievement than any other autonomous polity within 
the Commonwealth. This is the possibility which is 
presented and explained in the second volume of the 
Simon Commission’s Report. The very difference 
between the future Federal India and any other 
Dominion in the British Commonwealth ought to be a 
cause of peculiar satisfaction to India. In this incom- 
parably difficult matter there is bound to be disappoint- 
ment in India with what is proposed. But the 
Confmission has produced a scheme. The representatives 
of India at the Round Table Conference will be mvited 
to improve upon it, and they will certainly not find 
stither official or public opinion here unsympathetic. 

It would have been an entertaining intellectual puzzle 
for readers of Volume I of the Report to forecast the 
recommendations which are contained in Volume II. 
Some of the most important proposals could have been 
foreseen—for instance, that there should be a Federation 
of All India, not merely of British India; that Burma 
should be separated from India; that the maximum 
preliminary instalment of Home Rule should be given 
to the Provinces, where the reforms have so far been 
relatively successful, and not to the Central Govern- 
ment, where the reforms have been relatively a failure ; 
and that the defence of the frontiers should be a strictly 
Imperial obligation for the present. Even so, no one 
could have reckoned upon the magnitude of the freedom 
proposed for the Provinces. The Provinces can enter 
immediately upon virtually complete self-government. 
And they are in effect told that it will be for them to 
inspire such confidence among the Native Princes that 
they too will wish to come into the All-India Federaj 
system, the framework of which can be taken in hand 
at once. 

There would, however, be little hope for the success 
of the great experiment of Provincial Home Rule if the 
whole country were distraught by threats of force from 
the outside. For this reason the plan for the Imperia] 
protection of India from outside enemies is extremely 
important. India is given the opportunity of working 
out her internal fortunes under a shield. She will need 
it. Many people who thought that nothing but what 
would be called “ cautious” recommendations could 
come from the Commission must be surprised by the 
proposal that even “ Law and Order” is to be in the 
hands of the Provinces themselves. In almost every 
respect the Provinces will have a clean slate to write 
upon. The mistake which was made with the Chelms- 
ford-Montagu reforms of a fixed period, after which 
there would be a general survey and modification or 
extension is not to be repeated. Everything that the 
Simon Commission suggests contains the elements of an 
orderly and unceasing evolution. Dyarehy is con- 
demned. ‘There will be no more uneasy balances between 
the reserved and the transferred subjects. The Pro- 
vinees are to be trusted. 

A reservation which is almost sure to provoke 
opposition in India is that the Provincial Governor 
should have certain powers of intervention and even 


of veto. Everybody knows, however, from the working 
of responsible government wherever it is in full swing, 
that the power of one man counts for very little except 
when the machinery of democracy has itself already 
been destroyed by wantonness or neglect. Indians need 
have no fear whatever of interference if they make a 
proper use of their new powers. 

In regard to the rest of the scheme—that is to say in 
regard to the Federal machinery as well as to the Central 
Government—we may deprecate in advance the criti- 
cism, which is only too easy to make, that the Commis- 
sion has not in precise terms proposed the grant of 
** Dominion status.” The explanation, no doubt, is that 
Dominion status is not a concrete thing which can be 
“granted.” It is rather a condition of co-operative 
independence within the British Commonwealth which 
has been achieved by the people of a Dominion them- 
selves. Volume II of the Simon Report offers the means 
of attaining not only everything that Dominion status 
means, but very much more. Indians often talk about 
“insults ” to their country. The real insult would have 
been to offer them a name without any substance, a magic 
but inoperative spell, an abracadabra. Sir John Simon 
has avoided that. He has worked on the principle that 
every Dominion Constitution is a living, incessantly 
changing thing. He has, therefore, proposed nothing 
immutable. If he had done so he would have proposed 
something of which the British Commonwealth has no 
knowledge. | 

If a model of Westminster were set up at Delhi before 
the Native States adhered to the Federal Constitution 
the name of Dominion status might indeed be used, but 
it would still mean nothing. Until All-India can speak 
with one voice she will not be the mighty figure in the 
world which we all hope and intend that she shall be. 
At all events no obstacle imposed by Great Britain 
blocks the way. The pledge about the defence of India 
has removed the one great obstacle about which politicians 
here used always to talk. More than a hundred years ago, 
when Mountstuart Elphinstone played with the idea of 
full Provincial self-government, he considered that it 
would be impossible without the permanent maintenance 
of a specially strong Central Government reserving to 
itself the administration of Army, law, police and commu- 
nications. But in the new circumstances the Central 
Government, by a natural development, can be made 
quickly answerable to the Provinces, even while the 
Indianization of the Army is being effected. The 
Constitution of India will be capable of indefinite expan- 
sion. No indelible line is drawn anywhere. 

Among other interesting but less vital points we note 
that the Commission has reluctantly come to the conclu- 
sion that communal representation in the Provinces 
cannot for the present be abolished, and that the present 
method of direct election to the Central Legislative 
Assembly should be replaced by indirect election when 
the Central Legislative Assembly gives way to the pro- 
posed Federal Assembly. The Provincial Councils would 
choose their representatives for the Federal Assembly by 
means of Proportional Representation. The Commis- 
sioners think that in this way minorities would be ade- 
quately protected, and that specifi¢ separate communal 
representation in the Federal Assembly could be avoided. 

It must be remembered that all these recommendations 
are purely provisional. They have yet to be considered 
by the Round Table Conference, and by the Joint 
Committee of Parliament, and by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment in debate. Whatever may have been thought of 
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the past methods of trying to bring India into consulta- 
tion—we ourselves condemned them heartily enough— 
they are done with. A new era has opened. We heartily 
hope that Indians will do themselves and their cause 
justice at the decisively important Round Table Confer- 
ence. If there are points in the Simon recommendations 
(as we know that there must be) to which they may 
take exception, they will have every encouragement to 


say so. It seems scarcely possible that impartial Indians 
could read the recommendations without being sensible 
of the strong sympathy with India which runs through 
them. It is upon that sympathy—upon the certainty 
that Great Britain desires to help India to the outward- 
looking freedom which is possible within the. British 
Commonwealth of Nations—that the representatives of 
India can safely rely. 





Getting Away From Patty 


it his Romanes lecture, “* Parliament and the Economic 

Problem,” at Oxford last week Mr. Churchill discussed 
with animation a very important principle. He would 
like to withdraw from Party conflict those pressing 
economie and fiscal problems with which Parliament 
as a whole is unable to deal satisfactorily. His main 
argument was only a fresh expression of General Smuts’s 
appeal to democracy to call science to her aid. There 
are some matters which are not suitable for general 
debate—that is, political debate—because technical 
knowledge and special experience are lacking. This defect 
of modern democracy is becoming more glaring as time 
passes, and the worst aspect of it is the humiliating and 
even corrupt bargaining which goes on between the 
politicians offering themselves for election and the voters 
who are naturally inclined to give their suffrages to the 
highest bidder. 

Mr. Churchill said ‘“‘ We are now in the presence of 
new forces, not existing when the Victorian text-books 
were written, and it is certain that the present economic 
problem is not solved at all by those books, however 
illustrious their authors.” It is true that there is what 
he called a “ strange discordance” between consuming 
and producing power. Only a highly scientific treatment 
‘an bring about a satisfactory adjustment between 
supply and demand. Fifty years ago the adjustment looked 
after itself, but now, owing to the international ramifica- 
tions, a principle admittedly sound in itself may take 
an inconveniently or even a disastrously long time in 
working itself out to its conclusion. 

“Are we not capable,’”’ Mr. Churchill exclaimed, “ of 
evolving a united body of doctrine adapted to our 
natural conditions ? Could not such a system be accepted 
upon a national and not a Party basis ?”” Unfortunately, 
when the Prime Minister proposed an All-Party Conference 
on unemployment the Unionist Party refused to enter it. 
The Prime Minister might, we think, have made some 
concession about existing Safeguarding duties, but it is a 
discouraging fact that the idea of a national policy was 
not placed above immediate Party convictions. Mr. 
Churchill, perhaps anxious to excuse his Party, pointed 
out in his lecture that political leaders “ having their 
being in the political sphere” could not do otherwise 
than restate in a conference their well-known differences 


and antagonisms. It was in his search for a scheme to 
which every Party leader, in spite of his partisanship, 
could assent that he described his vision of a subordinate 
economic Parliament. This was the real subject of the 
lecture. He suggested that Parliament might choose in 
proportion to its Party groupings, say, one-fifth of its 
members to serve as the economic Parliament. The mem- 
bers of this sub-Parliament would be “ persons of high 
technical and business qualifications.’ The plan is, 
of course, familiar in Germany and Mr. Churchill referred 
briefly to that experiment. 

It would be a great advantage if the economic sub- 
Parliament could thrash out its subjects “ with fearless 
detachment from public opinion,’ but we imagine that 
the same disadvantages which have dogged the German 
National Economic Council during the past ten years 
would be evident here. Politicians of first-rate ability 
and peculiar knowledge would find that their time was 
already fully occupied. As the sub-Parliament would 
have only advisory powers it would be but a shadow of a 
real Parliament. Men might not consent to desert the 
realities of the higher Parliament to serve in the lower 
more readily than a Cabinet Minister would consent to 
be drafted into a Shadow Cabinet. And Germany has 
found that the members of her National Kconomic Council 
group themselves in accordance with their known economic 
allegiances. 

All this, however, is not to say that Mr. Churchill's 
idea is not well worth discussion. If, as we think, his 
particular proposal is impracticable there is a case for 
searching for something better. We are convinced that 
we shall not see light through our political jungle until 
the temptation to politicians to outbid their rivals in 
spending the money of the State has been firmly removed. 
It would at least be a great gain if every proposal to spend 
money had to be passed through the sieve of a Commission 
which would deliver a technical, critical, non-political 
judgment upon it. Such a plan would signify to the 
electorate that even the most eminent statesmen were not 
plenipotentiaries when it came to promising moncy. 
Could the recently appointed Economic Council be 
trusted to do what is wanted? Perhaps the Prime 
Minister, who is trying at present to get away from 
Party, could be persuaded to answer this question. 


Principles of Colonial Policy 


N his address to the Imperial Press Conference at 
Rhodes House, Oxford, on Monday, Lord Grey 
observed that ‘‘ the sort of statesmanship for which the 
British Empire has been distinguished has been that . . . 
which has the gift of recognizing the facts after the 
facts are established.” He was talking particularly of 
the relationship between this country and the self-govern- 
ing Dominions—and prophetically, we may hope, of 
the future relationship of this country and a United 
India. It is, however, a truth of far wider application, 
and never perhaps in recent history has it been applied 
to better advantage than by the present Government 


in its firm grasp of the nettle of East Africa. We record 
in “ News of the Week” the main lines of the Govern- 
ment’s policy, which will merit examination in detail. 
For the moment we are concerned with the chief factors 
of the fundamental problem. 

What are the facts? The Hilton Young Commission 
which went out to explore the possibilities of economic 
union of the three Northern territories, Tanganyika, 
Kenya and Uganda (and, be it noted, the movement 
towards the larger economic units is inevitable in Africa 
no less than in Europe) came back with proposals which 
emphasized rather the necessity for a unified native 
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policy. Tanganyika, the largest of the three territories, 
must largely direct the line of British policy, since Great 
Britain has there the obligations of a Mandatory Power 
and her responsibility is by so much the more “ public.” 
Since the best British colonial practice is followed by 
the new code of international mandatory law, we look 
forward to a day when all Protectorates—as distinct 
from Crown Colonies—might be transferred to the general 
protection of the League of Nations. It seems to us 
of the greatest importance that East Africa should be 
considered in its relation to the whole world. 

' Now that the glamour of the old aggressive Imperialism 
has faded away men and women of good will and common 
sense have come to see that the very existence of the 
British Empire depends on our remaining true to two 
major principles. Where emigrants from the British 
Isles have formed a distinct community overseas in lands 
previously (to all intents and purposes) unsettled and 
undeveloped they have come to demand self-government 
as the prerogative of an adult people. That demand 
has been appreciated and granted betimes by the home 
Government, and, as Lord Grey reminds us, the 
Imperial Conference of 1926 simply set the seal on this 
“ recognized fact.” Where, on the other hand, a British 
Administration has assumed responsibility for the well- 
being of a mixed community of European settlers, natives, 
and possibly Asiatics, the principle of trusteeship, 
implanted and developed by experience, has formed 
the basis of its Colonial policy. 

Consequently—and this has been well underlined in 
the White Paper on Native Policy—the fons et origo 
of the British Government’s policy with regard to East 
Africa is—and had te be—the Memorandum on “ Indians 
in Kenya,” published in July, 1923, in the name of the 
Duke of Devonshire, then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, which stated explicitly that “‘ Kenya is an 
African territory . . . that the interests of the African 
natives must be paramount, and that if and when those 
interests and the interests of the immigrant races should 
conflict, the former should prevail.” In Kenya, the 
proportion of permanent white settlers to natives is 
something like one to four hundred. There are also 
some 30,000 Indians, most of them brought in originally 
to build up the railway system, and staying on as petty 
traders. On the face of it, the idea that the white com- 
munity of Kenya should aspire, like settlers in the 
Dominions, to a similar form of responsible government 
is monstrous. Yet, as everyone knows, that has been 
the avowed purpose of a vocal and influential group of 
those settlers in all the recent history of the Colony. 
They have been influenced no doubt by the Afrikaner 
feeling in the neighbouring Union of South Africa. A 
book which we reviewed last week* well illustrated the 
prevailing opinion among impartial observers that the 
way trodden in South Africa is the path to ruin, and 
it is as the poles apart from that conception of trusteeship 
for the backward races which is imposed on all Colonial 
Powers by the awakened publie conscience of the world 
to-day. And, as Mr. Barnes reminds us, when the 
white settler in Kenya, for instance, talks of self- 
government according to British tradition, he conveniently 
forgets that the native African is and must be an integral 
part of that self. There has hitherto been far too little 
appreciation of this basic fact. 

The Government, recognizing that so far only one 
per cent. of the population in Kenya is enfranchised, 
have resisted the persistent claims of the white community 
for an unofficial majority in the Legislative Council. 
Although, indeed, they repeat the stereotyped phraseology 





*Caliban in Africa. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 


By Leonard Barnes. 


about the “ goal of constitutional evolution being respons- 
ible government,” they very wisely concentrate their 
attention on the more immediate questions of equitable 
land settlement and the development of native councils, 
and native institutions (in each of the three territories) 
which may in time make possible a common electoral roll. 


It seems to us important to emphasize these two 
distinct major principles of Colonial Government, for 
the trouble has arisen in East Africa, as in South Africa, 
from failure on the part of representatives of the Colonial 
Office to make clear the appropriate occasion for cach 
of the two lines of development, according to whether 
or not a large native population is involved. (The 
division of the office of Secretary of State as between 
the Dominions and Colonies was a welcome sign of the 
times.) Undoubtedly the settlers in Kenya were encour- 
aged in the idea that they should form the nucleus of a 
great future Dominion of East Africa. No declaration 
by the Duke of Devonshire, no explicit reference to 
Great Britain’s responsibilities both to the natives as 
their ward or to the international community represented 
by the Mandates Commission could move them from 
that position. We are not surprised, therefore, that the 
Government’s firm stand has provoked an outery in 
Nairobi. The very language of the telegram sent by 
the Conference of unofficial delegates from Tanganyika 
and Kenya which met last Sunday, with Lord Delamere 
in the Chair, shows how mentally and imaginatively 
out of touch these settlers are with responsible opinion 
on Colonial questions in this country. They say, for 
instance, “the East African colonists stand on the 
principle that the white race is the only people which 
has proved its capacity to govern mixed races,” a phrase 
betraying an attitude of mind uninfluenced by new prin- 
ciples that affect international life and have already to a 
surprising extent penetrated the public conscience. 


The White Paper, we are glad to see, acknowledges 
that nominated unofficial members of a Legislative 
Council may have quite as inuch interest as servants of 
the Government in realizing the principles of British 
Colonial policy. There is a passage which states expressly 
that this feeling of responsibility should be recognized 
and encouraged. This should meet the only valid 
objection to trusteeship exercised by officials, namely, 
that it takes away the settler’s chance of learning 
responsibility to his fellow-subjects. We have always 
recognized that, however well conceived and irreproach- 
able the principles and the machinery of Colonial Govern- 
ment may be, they are of no avail unless the man on 
the spot is prepared to work them. Surely now, when 
the first bitterness has passed, the recalcitrant settlers— 
who are by no means representative of all sections of the 
white community in Kenya—will abandon the idea 
that every action which secures the principle of trusteeship 
for the natives is necessarily harmful to the interests of 
the settlers. On a long view, of course, the contrary 
is the case. The task of enlightened opinion in this 
country during the years to come will be to make the 
settlers sce the force of this contention. If the present 
generation of them remains impervious, at least then 
we may be assured that those to whom General Smuts 
addressed his appeal in the Rhodes Lecture last year 
will have a more realistic conception of the part which 
they will have to play in the development of Africa. 








[We have had to hold over this week the sixth article in the 
series describing the Church overseas. Since the issue dated 
May 17th, articles have appeared regularly on the Church in 
West Africa, Uganda, South Africa, India, and Japan.] 
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The Week in Parliament 


MX\HE report of the Simon Commission and the 

emergency meeting of Conservative members of 
Parliament have diverted attention from the House of 
Commons since the Whitsuntide recess. The Finance 
Bill has been making slow, but surer, progress at the 
rate of two or three clauses a day; opinion on both sides 
of the House has hardened in favuur of a curtailment 
of the Snowden-Churchill variety entertainment. 
Amusing as this performance frequently is, it began to 
pall rather severely about three o’clock on the morning 
of the all-night sitting, and the prospective fall of the 
curtain not later than midnight is generally felt to be a 
great improvement. Nevertheless, the Government 
becomes daily more hard pressed for time, and their 
legislative programme is in a sorry mess. The Coal 
Bill is in jeopardy on account of the Lords, and the 
Education Bill. on account of the Nonconformists. 
Upstairs in committee the Consumers’ Council Bill plods 
its weary way, but whether it reaches home is extremely 
doubtful. Conservative obstruction is skilful, however 
wrong-headed, and after immense discussions which may 
range over the whole field of agriculture, or culminate 
in heated controversy on the merits of sausages, a line 
or two is occasionally added to Clause I. 

Meanwhile the Trades Disputes Bill has not even 
obtained a second reading. 

In the circumstances, one is at a loss to know why 
Mr. Snowden should have yielded himself with such 
abandon to the blandishments of the Inland Revenue 
that his already highly controversial Finance Bill is 
overloaded with lengthy, obscure, cumbrous, and largely 
unworkable ‘‘ machinery” clauses, designed to check 
tax evasion, the discussion of which exhausts both his 
own supporters and the Opposition, and bids fair to 
keep Parliament sitting well into August. There is 


nothing of special interest to report about these technical 
debates in committee, except that on Monday Mr. T. 
J. O’Connor made a welcome return to the arena with a 
forcible protest against the proposed death-duties. 

Last week we had a debate on unemployment which 
rose above the average. Sir Austen Chamberlain led 
off with a well-argued speech for the Opposition—the 
best piece of work he has done in this House. The Prime 
Minister, having no suggestions of his own to make, 
invited the two Opposition leaders to confer with the 
Government. Mr. Lloyd George accepted with an 
avidity which aroused no little suspicion on the Labour 
back-benches. Mr. Baldwin remained silent at the time 
and wisely refused the following day. So it looks as if 
Mr. George will call the tune so long as he thinks it suits 
him to do so. His political position is now one of such 
irresponsibility that the temporary role of universal 
aunt to the Government can hardly enhance or damage 
it. Whether he is playing with the idea of grafting 
himself on to the Labour movement by making himself 
indispensable to its incompetent leaders will be seen. 

The hastily summoned meeting of Conservative mem- 
bers and candidates left matters only slightly worse than 
before. Ostensibly the fight was between Mr. Baldwir 
leading the forces of democracy on the one hand, 
and the Press Lords on the other, and Mr. Baldwin 
emerged a somewhat shaken victor, at the head of divided 
and disconsolate troops, but, mercifully, for all practical 
purposes, minus the ill-starred referendum. Actually 
the trouble runs deeper than this. 

The country is sick to death of all the old political 
prima-donnas, who mistakenly suppose that their departure 
from the footlights would involve the collapse of the 
entire theatre. The recognition of this fact has given to 
the Press campaign much of its impetus. WatcHMan, 


The Labour Party and Protection 


[The letter, ‘‘ A Politician in a Difficulty,” which we published 
last week, suggested that the Labour Party would be driven by a 
despairing electorate into advocating an up-to-date method of 
** Protection.”’ In this article Mrs. M. A. Hamilton, M.P., Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to Major Attlee, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, refutes the suggestion and makes clear the position of 
her party.— Ep. Spectator. | 


AS’ a diagnosis of the state of mind of a nation greatly 

occupied in feeling its own pulse, the letter con- 
tributed to your columns on June 21st by Mr. Hamilton 
Fyfe seems to me, despite its acuteness, to represent 
the characteristic limitation of outlook of the patient, 
and his inevitable self-centredness, rather than the 
detached and comprehensive survey of the doctor. 
That severe unemployment generates economic national- 
ism is a fact of which we have proof on all hands. 
Recovery, however, demands a wider view. That 
wider view is, I think, quite generally taken by the 
Labour Party, and constitutes the main reason why it 
will not fall in with what Mr. Fyfe, rather oddly, calls 
the “‘ new idea ”’ of protecting the home market against 
the foreigner. 

It is not merely that the party recognizes the foun- 
dation fact that this country—a small and densely 
populated island—is, and must, if we are to maintain 
our standards of living, remain dependent on export for 
the means to purchase necessary food and raw materials. 
In this sense, our problem is not the “‘ opposite of what 
it was” eighty-five years ago. The fact remains, and is not 
altered by any views that may be taken as to the desira- 
bility of agriculture as a stable element in national 
life, or of expanding the home market. Indeed, in so 


far as “home market” means the standard of con- 
sumption, everyone agrees that its improvement is the 
short statement of what we desire, and, from the economic 
standpoint, require, to achieve. In regard to our staple 
industries, however—coal, cotton, wool, iron and steel, 
engineering, shipping—there is no separation, in pro- 
duction, between the domestic and the overseas market ; 
to the extent to which they are unable to sell in either, 
over-head costs go up, because men and machinery are 
not fully employed ; and no thinkable expansion in the 
home market, no exclusion of foreign importation, 
would, as a matter of fact, compensate Lancashire or 
Yorkshire, Tyneside or South Wales for the loss of sales 
outside Britain. For no one of them could with an 
expansion of home sales fill the existing gap between 
production and consumption. To-day, more, not less, 
than eighty-five years ago, this island is part of a world 
system, and affected by economic forces operating over 
the whole of the world. 

I was, the other day, one of a group discussing, as 
still not infrequently occurs, what was the most far- 
reaching change the War had brought about. After 
much talk, a measure of agreement was reached upon 
the view that, in the long run, the most important 
positive result was that the average citizen of each 
country now realizes that he lives in a world also 
inhabited by others: and that in the method of co- 
operating with those others rather than of competing 
against them lies the road not only to peace, but to an 
improvement in the genesal standard of living. Economic 
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nationalism is not only a danger in its exasperation of 
feelings and generation of false notions about the 
inhabitants of other lands, but a folly, in so far as it. 
contracts the opportunities of making the best use of 
the vast variety of goods, services and materials actually 
existent and capable, if shared, of being made more 
effectively available for the common benefit. Every 
lesson of modern economic technique enforces this same 
view. If the United States, at the moment, appears to 
command a differential advantage in production, that 
advantage is, in the main, derived from the fact that its 
vast market, unbroken by tariff barriers over an area 
wider than Europe, permits the economies of mass pro- 
duction and standardization. Is there not a lesson here 
for Europe, and for ourselves ? 

It is, then, upon the basis of an outlook of this type 
that Labour is, and remains, broadly a free trade party : 
a party that believes in international co-operation in 
the economic as in the political field. It is: difficult 
indeed to see how a Socialist can take any other view. 
Nor is there any contradiction between the conviction 
that international effort needs to be directed to keeping 
open the channels of mutual interchange, of all kinds, 
and a desire to direct that same international effort 
towards securing, for the workers of all countries, a 
progressively rising standard of life. On thé contrary, 
one is part and parcel of the other. The instrument for 
meeting ‘“ unfair competition * is not the safeguarding 
of high prices to the home producer, but action through 
the International Labour Office to level up conditions. 
Hence the keen interest in the Washington Convention 
taken in Lancashire, where the loss entailed by the 
poverty of the Indian millions is fully grasped. In the 
long run, the interests of the wage-earners in this country 
are inseparably bound up with those of the wage-earners 
in other countries. Again, it is only by international 
action that producer and consumer can be protected 
against the operations of the international trusts and 
cartels which grow stronger daily. And the whole 
situation is conditioned by the existence of an inter- 
national money market. 

Labour accepts free trade as a short statement of the 
efficacy of the division of labour, internationally as well 
as nationally; it holds that the attempt to “live on 
your own”? is self-defeating and dangerous, whether 
for a country or an individual. That being so, it, of course, 
has no use for what used to be called the doctrine of 
laisser-faire. Individualism of that type is wholly 
out of date. That the State, as organ of the community, 
has not only the right but the duty to act both in a con- 
structive and regulative sense, is a_platitude. The 
fiseal issue is not raised to-day any more directly by 
State import or marketing boards than by nationalized 
control of wireless telegraphy or the establishment of an 
electricity or shipping board. Such arrangements repre- 
sent no more than rational provision for doing certain 
things on a wide and, therefore, economic scale. The 
economics of standardization and of large-scale organi- 
zation do not, as the Co-operative Wholesale is there to 
prove, require a tariff to support them, although in- 
efficiency may demand the tariff as an alternative to 
needed reconstruction and a shelter for private advantage. 

The truth is that the new protection, like the old, is 
largely irrelevant, and, therefore, perilous, to this country’s 
interest and to the recovery of our stricken industries. 
If we are to find employment for our people, while 
maintaining our standards of life (and the qualification 
is as vital as the premise), we require intelligent organi- 
zation, and. more, not less, co-operation. Economic 
nationalism is a game that we literally cannot afford to 
play. Mary AGNES HAMILTON, 


A World “Native” Policy 


ee year 1930 will mark the historic turning-point 
in the achievement of a world “ native” policy, 
This year witnesses almost the final stage in the plans 
successfully pursued during and since the Conference 
at Versailles by that small but earnest group of adminis- 
trators and publicists interested in native questions, 
to inaugurate a “‘ three line’’ policy for world adoption :— 
(1) The general acceptance of the principle of ‘ Sacred Trust ” as 
the basis of relationships between the civilized nations and the 
backward or child races. 
(2) The total abolition of Slave-raiding, Slave-trading and Slave- 
(3) The abolition of forced labour for private profit, and the rigid 
control of foreed labour for public works. 

Sixteen years ago, the late Editor of the Spectator, 
the late Earl of Cromer, and the writer, met in Wimpole 
Street and decided upon certain action which included 
the laying down by the builder of modern Egypt of a 
fundamental doctrine upon forced labour. That doctrine, 
which is now familiar to every Colonial official, was 
in two parts, first, that forced labour for private purposes 
is slavery and must be abolished; secondly, that forced 
labour for public purposes, whilst still necessary in 
certain parts of the world, must be subject to rigid 
restrictions and control. That doctrine set forth in the 
Spectator* has since been woven into countless articles, 
books and despatches. But neither Lord Cromer nor 
Mr. Strachey could have believed that the day would 
come when fifty nations would come together and take 
this doctrine as the basis of a great international instru- 
ment—yet such is the case. In Geneva (where I write), 
these nations are met together in the persons of Govern- 
ment Deputies, employers and employees’ representa- 
tives, labouring day after day in framing a Convention 
which begins with the doctrine of the Spectator in 1914. 

The draft of this Convention has been framed after 
prolonged enquiry by competent committees, followed 
by a questionnaire submitted to the fifty member States 
of the League of Nations. The nations who have 
collaborated in this enquiry and in the preparation of 
the Convention support its general provisions. Portugal 
alone stands out in declared opposition. 

The Convention deals fully with the questions of 
wages, treatment, period, &c., but, in the first place, 
the British position is accepted with regard to forced 
labour for private profit, namely, that this form of 
labour is in fact indistinguishable from slavery. In 
the second place, the Forced Labour Convention clearly 
envisages the early abolition of forced or compulsory 
labour for public works, although it recognizes, as any 
student of Colonial administration will recognize, that 
it will be some years before this form of labour can be 
completely abolished. It is, indeed, a great gain to 
have obtained so wide an approval for the principle 
of total abolition. The third form of forced labour 
is that required to deal with “ calamitous incidents.” 
Everyone recognizes that at times of epidemic, floods, 
carthquakes, fires, the State is entitled to call upon 
the labour of every able-bodied citizen, and in this 
respect the Convention conforms with tribal practice. 

Whilst the Forced Labour Convention, being a labour 
instrument, comes under the International Labour Office, 
the new Anti-Slavery Convention deals only with slavery, 
and comes under the League of Nations Secretariat. The 
Slavery Convention, however, covers forced labour for 
private profit, because the League has accepted the 
Cromer-Strachey doctrine that this form of labour is 
slavery. The Slavery Convention, which sets forth this 
doctrine officially, has now been signed by nearly thirty 








* January 17th, 1914, 
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nations, including the United States of America, all 
of whom are formally committed to the work of the 
“ abolition of Slavery in all its forms,” and to an obliga- 
tion to report, in some form or other, to the League each 
year. 

But this is not all. The activity of the League, based 
on the Convention, has led in turn to the accumulation 
of a mass of information from official and also from 
unofficial but experienced persons, with the result that 
we now know that the number of persons held as a 
“ property ” within the terms of the first Article of the 
new Convention totals several millions. In the second 
place, we know much more about the systems of servitude 
and how they vary both as to the persons affected and 
the objects of the enslavement. In the third place, it is 
now realized that many of these persons held in slavery, 
particularly the young, are the victims of gross forms of 
oppression and cruelty. 

On the other side of Lake Leman another League Com- 
mission is sitting which is permanent in character and is 
working continuously at the Mandatory System of 
“Sacred Trust,” itself based upon Article 22 of the 
Covenant of the League. Lord Lugard has recently 
made a striking “‘ confession ” with regard to his attitude 
towards and work upon the Commission ; he says :— 

“When the Duke of Devonshire invited me to assume the duties 
of British Member of the Mandates Commission, I admitted to 
him that I was very sceptical of the success of the Mandate System. 
Would nine men—each probably coasidering himself an expert, 
each probably holding pronounced views on the very complex 
questions of Colonial Administration—some speaking French, 
others English, ever pull together so as to exert an influence and 
authority of which the Mandatory Powers would take note? .. .” 

“* These pessimistic fears have not been realised. The Commission 
works in complete harmony. It has very rarely been necessary 
to put any question to the vote. .. .” 

“On the other hand, it may, I think, lay claim to having 
maintained a high standard of administration, to have made 
helpful suggestions, and to have originated the enquiries which 
led to the new Slavery Convention and to committees now studying 
the question of Native Labour.” 

To get together the men now engaged upon these 
tasks would have been an unthinkable proposition 
sixteen years ago. Lord Cecil, Lord Lugard (with the 
exception of the late Dr. Nansen, all are here to-day), 
the Italian Administrator, Marquis Theodoli, M. Van Rees 
of the Dutch East Indies, Senator Boydell of South Africa, 
Mr. Taberer of the Transvaal, M. de Heusch, Director of 
Belgian Colonies, Dr. Mello of Brazil, Mr. John Bromley, 
M.P., and some 80 to 100 other persons well known in 
their own countries for their knowledge and experience 
in native affairs, speaking the many languages of their 
countries, these men of eminence, drawn from many 
climes and spheres of occupation, are working har- 
moniously in the two official languages of French and 
English upon the three main lines of the abolition of 
slavery, the abolition of forced labour and the constructive 
policy of ‘Sacred Trust.” 

Thus, over the whole field of native labour, there 
remains but one sub-section—Contract Labour—needed 
to complete the programme which was privately decided 
upon immediately after the Great War. There is good 
reason for saying that when the Slavery Convention has 
been brought into satisfactory operation, followed by an 
effectual application of the Forced Labour Convention 
the main principles of which have just been accepted, 
efforts will be made to secure the framing of a Convention 
dealing with Contract Labour. 

The letter of these Conventions, however, will only 
prevent the practice of fraud and oppression if their 
administration is based upon a loyal acceptance of the 
spirit which inspires the belief that the relationship of the 
higher civilizations to native races is that of a ‘“* Sacred 
Trust.” Joun H. Harris, 


Silent Flight 

LIMBING up the Beacon Hill from South Harting, 
near Petersfield, through the grounds of Mr. 
Bertrand Russell’s school, I saw a strange apparition 
darting behind a tree—a boy trailing an orange blanket 
from his shoulders, valiantly impersonating a_ glider. 
Sliding down the banisters, bumping down the stairs 
on a tea-tray, running headlong down a hill, or ski-ing 
down the slopes of the Wengern, probably all serve 
the same purpose—namely, to satisfy our common 
desire to fly. For surely most of us have dreamt, either 
by day or by night, of flying. It is therefore comforting 
and stimulating that in this twentieth century our 
dream should come true. Flying in an aeroplane is 
exhilarating and intensely interesting, but flying in a 
glider, or, better still, in a sailplane, must be an even 
greater delight, for the thundering of a 425 h.p. engine 
(or rather three 425 h.p. engines) is not a necessary 

appurtenance of our flying dreams. 

And the flying of this newly perfected type of aircraft 
seems to be a simple matter. The glider or sailplane 
is partly carried and partly wheeled on a trolley to the 
top of the hill, with its nose facing the wind. When the 
surging, curious crowd has eventually been persuaded 
to line up on either side, a rubber rope with two ends 
is attached to a hook on the nose of the plane. Each 
end is held by from three to nine men, according to the 
skill of the pilot and the strength of the wind. Two 
men hold down the tail of the plane. The pilot settles 
himself in his cockpit, and as he shouts the words “ Walk: 
Run: Release!” the men run forward and outwards 
down the hill, and the plane is silently launched into the 
air. There is no roar of engines, no rush of wind. The 
silence is extraordinary and most impressive. 

On Saturday and Sunday when I went to Beacon Hill, 
the wind was neither strong enough, nor from the right 
direction, for Herr Kronfeld, the famous Austrian soaring 
pilot, who has come over to England to assist the British 
Gliding Association, to demonstrate his amazing soaring 
feats. The weather conditions were only suitable for 
gliding. He therefore spent much of his time initiating 
new members of the rapidly growing number of Gliding 
Clubs into the joys of this new sport. With smiling 
faces—apparently quite unperturbed, and justifiably so 
—I saw several men make their first attempt to glide in 
the glider known as the Zégling (pupil), which is the 
safest and most robust type of glider. I must admit 
that all they had to do was to sit in the cockpit, holding 
the joystick with one hand, and leave the glider to its 
sweet will, for beginners are not encouraged to rise more 
than the two orthree feet from the ground, which the glider 
will probably do of its own accord. When the beginner 
has passed his first test, which entails a straight flight 
from the top of the hill to the bottom, of thirty seconds’ 
duration, he is probably allowed to try his hand in the 
Priifling (intermediate) type of glider, which is not only 
capable of gliding, but also to a limited extent of soaring. 
Herr Magersuppe gave a beautiful gliding exhibition in 
‘The Professor’—a blue high-performance craft with 
The Daily Express written across it. Three weeks ago, 
as I was walking up the north side of Firle Beacon, 
near Lewes, I saw this lovely creature hovering almost 
motionless like a seagull over the cornfields in the valley, 
rippling in the wind like the waves of the sea. 

But it is Herr Kronfeld in his delicate and graceful sail- 
plane, ‘The Vienna,—an immense, golden dragon fly 
with transparent veined wings—who achieves the most 
amazing feats. For gliding seems comparatively easy to 
do, and: scientifically comprehensible. But soaring is a 
very different matter. It is only achieved by making the 
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most complete use of the up-current which is created by 
the wind hitting the side of the hill, or the face of the cliff, 
as the case may be. It requires, besides the knowledge of 
meteorological and topographical conditions, the most 
sensitive hands and the most delicate touch to make the 
fullest use of all up-currents. Its technique is difficult 
and can only be learnt by long experience. Herr Kronfeld 
appears to have as much control of his sailplane as a 
first-class pilot has of his aeroplane. He can not only fly 
for several miles inland, but at Itford on June 7th, he 
reached an altitude of 2,500 feet above his starting point. 
He flew in just over three hours from Itford hill to 
Havant, a distance of about seventy miles, making 
use all the way of the up-currents produced by the wind 
pressure on the South Downs. 

No one who has spent an afternoon on the South 
Downs watching this fascinating new sport can fail 
to desire to learn its art himself. It has so many attractions 
—a necessarily lovely setting, extreme inexpensiveness 
(the subscription to the British Gliding Association is 
one guinea per annum and 10s. 6d. entrance fee), a health- 
giving stimulation, comparative safety (but not sufficient 
safety to climinate excitement) and the unusual suitability 
of the English countryside.  Sail-planing has all that 
ski-ing offers but the snow and the journey to Switzerland : 
it has all and much more of the emotional satisfaction 
which can be found in flying in a power machine—it is, 
in fact, though I must apologize to the Observer for 
borrowing its phrase, “the poetry of flying.” 


CELIA SIMPSON. 


The Face of the True Sun 
i 3rahmins have a prayer to Savitur, the true sun, 
whose ‘ longed-for glory’ they desire to inspire 
their lives. It is the oldest prayer known to man. To- 
day Dr. Saleeby is bringing us back to the wisdom of the 
Vedas, of Akh-naton, of Hippocrates, and of the Black- 
bellied Tarantula. 

That spider is a sun-worshipper. Her burrow faces 
south. In spring she basks in the sunshine herself ; and 
in summer, when she has a family to bring up, she lifts 
the wallet containing her eggs to the light of life, turning 
it carefully this way and that, so that every side may be 
warmed, and repeating the process every day for a month, 
with an exquisite patience. Then when the young are 
incubated, she carries them on her back for seven months, 
giving them feasts of energy from the sun as their only 
sustenance, 

I should like to attempt some comparison between the 
methods of Dr. Saleeby in making his home beautiful, 
and the architectural and hygienic activities of the 
Narbonne Lycosa; but analogies are dangerous, and my 
space limited. Moreover, my mind is so full of facts 
which fascinated me about this house that I shall not 
divagate into abstractions. 

Dr. Saleeby is no millionaire exponent of an old cult in 
modern dress ; he has made no Mithraiec altar on Hamp- 
stead, nor even a sun-trap such as that of Professor 
Ashmole near Amersham ; he inherited a stern suburban 
sarly-Victorian building, and has converted it and its 
strip of garden into a place full of light and colour and 
happiness. His household carry no coals (for there are 
none) and lift no pails and light no fires: he has con- 
trived so that there shall be less dirt, more light, and at 
least as much warmth, air, water and music as in any 
similar house in London. What he has done we could all 
do, with a modicum of planning and pence. 

We can’t scrap London as we do battleships. I wish 
we could drive a few avenues through its acres of gloomy 


brick ; I wish we could pull down a few railings, install 
a few more sand-baths and shower-baths, encourage Mr. 
Lansbury’s Lidos. These things will come, maybe; 
meanwhile there is much to be done nearer home. 


We might instal gas-fires with the new beam-radiants, 
for instance, which warm without scorching; and buy a 
vacuum cleaner. For the kitchen furnace, burning coke, 
we might employ one of the new “ gas-pokers ” which 
make it unnecessary ever to lay a fire. And we might 
put wireless headphones in the garden, if we have one, so 
that we need not give up the best of the summer evenings 
in order to listen to the B.B.C. indoors. However, these 
are improvements which cost money, and call for no par- 
ticular vision. Let them pass. I have to show how in 
this house—a house which any Spectator reader who has 
to live in a big town might have—the greatest amount 
of light and air are gotten. 


The first impression is one of French windows every- 
where ; of primrose paint, of a dozen “ della Robbia ” 
plaques from Florence to liven grim brick with their 
hints of heaven, of argent moons and zodiacs on azure 
bedsteads, of rising suns painted above gas-grates, of 
bathroom taps of a gentian blue, of a brilliantly-berib- 
boned cat in the basement and the pop-eyed, silky 
coated, charmingly complacent Wu Lu Ching Chong up- 
stairs, and of cleanliness, sparkle, gay young voices ; and 
again of French windows. 

An upper room of the house used to be dark and 
stuffy: Dr. Saleeby knocked away a part of the outer 
wall under the ordinary little idiotic top-and-bottom 
apology for a window, and put in a French window from 
ceiling to floor-level. The flat roof outside this room was 
then boarded over and became a charming loggia. The 
bricks displaced went to make a rockery in the garden. 
** We have too many bricks in England,” he told me, and 
remembering the awful schools, like prisons, which I have 
seen in South London, and the contrast of Miss Margaret 
MeMillan’s verdure, I knew that he was right. In this 
room, which had been rarely used, an aged relative of 
his now lives, and enjoys the last hours of sunlight. The 
cost of the alteration was only £8. 


His niece’s bedroom under the roof had the usual aper- 
ture to be found in London attics. A French window has 
been substituted, and a sky-light put in, with a step- 
ladder linked to it, so that when the ladder is down the 
sky-light is up, and vice versa. On the roof outside, a flat 
piece of lead sheeting is to be boarded over and a screen 
erected upon it for sun-bathing. The total cost will be 
about £11, 


** A flat roof costs no more to build nowadays than a 
pitched one,” said Dr. Saleeby ; “ and it is a pity that in 
the excellent new pavilion on the Serpentine, where every 
inch of space is valuable, the roof has not been built so 
that it could be used as a solarium. However, we must 
be thankful for what we have, for it is much that there 
should be a place in the heart of London where it is 
possible to bask.” 

We live not only by the visible octave of light, but by 
the half-octave above it, which comes to us as ultra-violet 
rays, stimulating our skins to manufacture Vitamin D, 
and by the infra-red rays which warm us. Nothing can 
replace real sunlight, even when it comes through the 
smoke of the city; but in the main bedroom of this 
house it would have been impossible to sun-bathe without 
being overlooked ; so opaque vita-glass has been in- 
stalled. In the dressing-room stands a quartz-mercury- 
vapour lamp for use on winter days, and Dr. Saleeby’s 
Pekinese bitch is one of the members of his household 
who often gains refreshment and vigour thereat. As 
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soon as her goggles are adjusted she leaps on to the bed, 
wriggles over on her back, and luxuriates in the manner 
of one whose ancestors were loved by Empresses. 

Old Japanese prints on the stairc:s>, and a beautiful 
T’ang horse on the grand piano continue the Oriental 
note which Wu Lu Ching Chong sets with her silken 
serenity. 

She listens while her master explains to us the music of 
the sun, touching the octave which we can see in that 
fiery face, and playing a few higher notes from the world 
invisible where the True Face is; and she grunts and 
licks her chops. The West is remembering many things 
known to the Orient. F. Yreats-Brown. 


Mary, the Phrase-Maker 


T would be difficult to be romantic in the basement of 
a Dublin house, and difficult too to be romantic 
while continually cooking other people’s dinners, and 
washing up their greasy plates. Yet I believe that 
cooking goes with “ temperament ” in its artistic sense. 
The other day I received two recipes for jam from a poet 
and essayist who ranks, I dare to think, with Alice 
Meynell. Then you find Mr. Ernest Oldmeadow, the 
author of that very beautiful novel, Antonio, producing a 
book called War-time Cookery. 

I think my point—that cooks can be poetic—is proved 
beyond question. 

Lately I asked one of her past mistresses if she remem- 
bered my Mary. (Mary is a good disguise in Ireland ; a 
Mary Byrne would be one stalk in a hayrick.) The 
answer came: ‘“ Oh! yes, she was the poetical girl; she 
loved wandering about and listening to the birds. But 
we always remember her as ‘ the Blizzard.’”’ I asked, 
“ Why?” a little nervously ; a blizzard in a basement 
might be inconvenient. But the reason was harmless. 

“Oh! It was this way. She woke my daughter one 
morning and begged her to get up at once and look at the 
strange bird on the lawn. I thinks it’s a pheasant, Miss, 
or it might be a grouse. Still an’ all it’s different from 
any I’ve seen yet, and I think meself it’s a blizzard.” It 
was, as it happened, an escaped rarity from the Dublin 
Zoological Gardens. 

Here in town Mary has not much food for romance. 
Yet the other day the beauty that “is a joy for ever” 
came with the coal. 

“Oh! ma’am, if you’d only seen the coalman! He is 
the handsomest in the world. I have never seen his like. 
I was in a trance watching him from the study window, 
an’ the way he’d show the whites of his eyes. Beautiful— 
head, hand and foot the man was. I said, ‘ If only the 
mistress could see him she’d admire him.’ Julia kept 
her head right enough. But Robert Emmett would be 
carrying drinks for that man. He had the look of a born 
gentleman. I stood trying to get the characterization of 
him. All the stars of the cinema—Douglas Fairbanks 
and Wallace Reid—would be carrying drinks for him, 
and if he was dressed up on a Sunday you’d take him for 
a bank clerk.” 

My loss in having been two storeys removed from this 
vision depressed me for the morning. At other -times, 
when I am in disfavour the subject of blackbeetles always 
seems to crop up. If I have commented on, say, the 
lateness of breakfast, or dust in the hall, the original 
cause seems to be blackbeetles, for which in some vague 
way I am made to feel accountable. And yet with 
horrid phosphorus mixtures I strive against them. 

With a voice full of tears Mary remarks: “ It’s little 
enough sleep I get with thim old beetles. Down the 
stairs they come, and under the door and into the bed 


with me. Up and down my back I can feel them. In 
the blanket too, so ‘cute and so comfortable as they are! 
Beetles are terrible savage. I felt one bite me last night. 
Worse than a flea a beetle will bite you, or walk down 
your throat in the night. I knew a girl swallowed 
ee 

I find now that a frown on my part is countered by a 
blackbeetle on Mary’s. 

At other times she pours out a flood of anecdote and 
reminiscence, leaving me with pictures of her cottage 
home and of her old mother who has “ a saddy sort of 
look,”’ but is a great gardener withal, and can grow any 
bit of old stick. That wonderful part of Westmeath near 
Lough Crew, with its pre-historic remains, grows vivid as 
she talks. Is not her home on a holy road where Blessed 
Oliver Plunkett himself once lived? By some word or 
gesture I get a scene or a person. Someone had “ an 
angely, ovaly face,” which I picture at once in its dull 
perfection. Then there was that rising family of well- 
to-do tradesmen who knew better than “ to try and pass 
themselves.” 

She has been much interested in our friendship with a 
well-known and much-beloved Capuchin Friar, whose 
stories are so merry that the dining-room rings with 
laughter when he comes. 

“Ah! well,” she says, “I like a sporty priest. And 
Father J. isn’t so sunk in religion that he’d never get 
above it. I like a sporty priest. When I was with 
Mrs. M. there was a real sporty priest staying there ; 
you'd hear him tearin’ and crackin’ up the stairs.” I 
was relieved that Father J. never thought of tearing and 
cracking up our stairs. 

A floating bowl which I use as a little winter garden is 
an occasion of Mary’s quick enthusiasm. The bowl is 
filled with mosses and ferns, and three imitation lizards 
on stones occupy it. It is in fact called “ The lizards’ 
garden.” 

“ Well, now; isn’t trat the living image of a marl 
hole ?”’ she exclaimed. ‘* To goodness I'd think it was 
one, and the three mankeepers just where they’d be on 
the banks.” 

‘The three what, Mary ? ” 

** Mankeepers, they call them, ma’am, or a quare name, 
like cudilawns.” (Could it be cluricauns she was after ?) 
** Tis between a frog and a crocodile, and they dive down 
in the water. But they’d get down your throat me granny 
would say. Me mother the same, she’d say, ‘ Childher, if 
you go to the marl hole you'll get a mankeeper down your 
throat, and then you'll have to hold your mouth over the 
water till he’ll come out again.’ ” 

I have a great ambition to go to that haunted region of 
Lough Crew where Mary’s mother lives. 

‘** About fifty years ago, before Saint Patrick came to 
Treland—it might be fifty or more, I couldn’t be sure— 
there was reptiles of all sorts,” Mary told me as she 
cleared the breakfast things, “* but in those days the Good 
People was in it. It was the Good People’s Planet before 
Saint Patrick came. My grandmother knew a girl that 
only stepped outside her door and the grey horse took 
her and they never heard tale or tidings of her. And a 
man coming back from playing cards, he took a different 
path an’ was never seen again. Those nights the hunt 
would be up and you wouldn’t go out of the door. A 
white horse would be there and he’d carry you away 
like as not. Fairy men and women there’d be, and 
leprechauns.” 

Of crickets Mary tells me that if you do anything to 
annoy them—scald one of the cricket family, for example 
—the rest wili turn upon you and eat the heels out of 


your socks. Her own father proved it. 
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I feel sorry that such a poetic mind should find solace 
in the evening papers or in Hollywood films, for she tells 
me she loves to sit by the water in the evening light and 
to gaze at the water lilies. She envies me when I go 
down to Wicklow. 

“Ah!” she says, “ it’s so dreamy in Wicklow where 
the little roads run over the hills.”” In those few words I 
see the little mountainy roads that lure one’s heart to 
those lonely places beloved by John Synge, that true 
lover of Wicklow. 

When I suggested that her mother should come to 
town for a visit the idea was forbidden. 

‘It’s death to old people to travel till May is out,” 
said Mary firmly, “ for why—me mother wears a lot of 
old ‘ polthogues,’ and she’d be taking them off to come 
to town. Polthogues is it? Old coats and ganzies and 
the like.” 

I protested that at seventy her mother was not old in 
these days. 

“It isn’t the years, it’s the reeks of trouble she’s had.” 
Mary explained. Grant me that in the work “ reek ” 
you have the very essence of sorrow. 

Again she gives me a little word-picture of the American 
girl to whom her friend’s daughter is engaged. 

‘* So lovely as she is in her photo, sitting on a sofa and 
gazing out wistfully, just like a real lady.” 

The wistful type of photograph is usually the more 
costly kind, as you will have noticed. And so all through 
the day she makes me little pictures or pours out a spate 
of phrases and vivid words which I cannot savour for the 
speed of them. 

Of a girl who was fresh from home, and neither well 
nor ill, she remarked: “‘ She has a sort of lost wondering 
look, you know, like when a person would not be in the 
place while yet they’d be in it.” 

When I returned in that dreary late afternoon of 
winter, when the house is deathly quiet and murkily 
dark, she told me: ‘‘ Here I’ve been in the dead frozen 
silence of the house waiting for the telephone bell.” 

Of her own discretion she is proud. ‘I believe in 
being civil to the divil, but I hold men at arm’s length. 
All kinds of men I’ve met, but ever it was the same— 
I'd read them all like a book and distinguish good from 
bad.” 

In our household Mary assumes the functions of a 
Joseph and interprets our dreams for us. But nightmare 
visited her one night, and she was breathless with the 
terror of it when I came downstairs. “ I had a nightmare 
last night, ma’am. I dreamt I swallowed me lower teeth. 
What did Ido? Oh! Iup in the bed with me two hands 
clasped before that miraculous picture, ‘Our Lady of 
Perpetual Succour.’ I told her, ‘Oh! Mary, Mother of 
Perpetual Succour, I’ve swallowed me lower teeth. 
What’ll I do at all? It was in that lone, fateful hour of 
the night, and when I called to Julia to tell her I'd 
swallowed me teeth the girl was so lost and heavy she 
only said, ‘ Have you, Mary’? ” 

About a sacred character called ‘“‘ Mary MacDillon ” 
I wondered for some dense moments, till I realized that 
Magdalen can be so Gaelicized. 

So every day she has some phrase that I find poignant 
or picturesque. She had a friend “ in the last links of 
death ” visited by a “‘ stupid nothing-to-say sort of a 
doctor who’d charge one pound five for a visit all the 
same.” 

It is a delicate art, this phrase-making. Imaginative 
children often possess it, and it lingers with many country 
people, though I fear the schools are potent to stan- 
dardize speech. So you will understand that I prize my 
phrase-maker, j W. M. Lerrs. 


The Theatre 


[‘“‘ Bapcer’s GREEN.” By R. C. SHerrirr. AT THE 
Prince oF Wares’ Tureatre.—— Perricoat INFLUENCE.” 
By New Grant. AT THE St. MARTIN’s THEATRE. |] 


Tne programme insists that Badger’s Green is a new play by 
the author of Journey’s End. 

A young writer who has achieved an immense success is 
apt thereupon lovingly to finger his neglected manuscripts. 
These are now marketable commodities. One has a good 
plot ; another, surely, a lucky wit. A sudden prestige has 
been conferred upon them. If not quite new, they can be 
renovated. This, I understand, is what Mr. Sherriff has 
done for his study of humours on the village green. 

But the sense of novelty is deadened by the unescapable 
fact that Mr. Eden Phillpotts has twice or thrice passed 
that way; if not exactly across the green, at any rate along 
the sea front, or over the farmer’s fields. He, too, has 
grouped half a dozen local celebrities round a negligible 
incident of will-reading or mistaken jealousy, and reminded 
us that in many English comedies the plot may take the 
last place, as an excuse, merely, for the exhibition of types. 
But what is so strange, and, in the end, so disappointing, 
about Mr. Sherriff’s countryside, is that it invites us at first 
to take it as a really effective part of the play—almost as 
pervasive protagonist. Then, alas, it disappears ! 

He begins admirably. He is going to show us (we think) 
the petty rivalries of Dr. Wetherby, ageing, but long-devoted 
to the villagers, and Major Forrester, younger, more obviously 
competent, thwarting the Doctor, diminishing his influence, 
gradually supplanting him. Between the two will be 
Mr. Twigg, a wan caricature of a retired stockbroker, who 
(as Mr. Sebastian Smith shows him) appears never to have 
got nearer securities of any denomination than the bank 
clerk’s view of them in account books. He will keep the 
peace or take a side—timidly. Here, then, a comedy of 
pathos in embryo. Plot the first. 

Plot the second—better even than the first. Doctor and 
Major (Twigg intervening) suddenly reconciled before a 
speculative builder's threat to ruin Badger’s Green. The 
countryside faced by its real foes, and dropping its domestic 
squabbles. That is the point—the point that Mr. Sherriff 
might have stuck to. Is the builder an enemy? Will he 
not soon convert the local folk by the offer of pecuniary 
advantages ? The Doctor will get his hospital, the Major 
his super-golf-course. Only the lover of peace and beauty 
will get nothing. But who loves beauty and peace ? 

Another fine comedy—another Cherry Orchard—here ; one 
of urgent actuality ; since all England is now the scene of 
it. It is stated, suggested, by Mr. Sherriff. Then he seems 
to get bored with it. He drops it. It vanishes away. 
Farcically, it collapses into the comic cricket match of a last 
act in which much play is made with a tea-urn that won’t 
work, and with a hat-rack, made by Mr. Twigg, that won't 
hang up. A chorus of sun-burnt villagers (with beautifully 
grotesque silhouette of a “ginger” idiot by Mr. George 
Elliston) applauds an improbable, wildly Meredithian game. 

The match is won by the intervention of the speculative 
builder who thereby misses a train and therefore spares 
Badger’s Green—Heaven knows why! Or why he is accom- 
panied by a flimsy secretary who starts a third plot, or comic 
theme, with Mr. Twigg; and then a fourth (incredibly old) 
with the Doctor’s young son ; and then, like the whole play and 
all the plots, vanishes as nothing and nobody. Long, indeed, 
since one has seen so many good ideas run to seed, so many 
hares started and abandoned, so many agricultural objects 
brandished for mere fun and for no persistent purpose ! Still, 
there’s many a good laugh, and a good many more giggles, on 
the way. And all through there is the masterly performance 
of Mr. Horace Hodges as the Doctor, who is old, but who can 
stand at the wicket all the long and lovely afternoon, winning 
for Badger’s Green ; then sighing a soft retrospective, perhaps 
a last, sigh, as the curtain falls upon the tea-urn and the tent. 

* * * * 

Mr. Neil Grant’s comedy, at the St. Martin’s, has the bright 
harmony, the coherence and compactness, that Mr. Sherriff’s 
lacks. It is a most amusing little play, recounting the old 
tale of a woman’s dishonest talent for shouldering her too 
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honest husband into the job he can honestly do. Miss Diana 
Wynyard as the heroine skates beautifully between the perils 
that beset intrigues in the world of high appointments—perils 
not insisted upon by the author, who attenuates them by the 
creation of a witty, but inconsistently and farcically outlined, 
politician, placidly delightful in Sir Nigel Playfair’s per- 
formance; a Minister whom no woman need really fear. 
There are improbable telephone calls, unexpected entrances and 
a temporary exit behind curtains when the door would do. 
But we do not mind. These aids to action don’t disfigure the 
dialogue, which shows very great promise. Only—a warning 
—if the promise is to be realized next time, Mr. Grant must 
deepen his sense of character. Here he just touches his 
people into a half-life—aided, in one subordinate instance, by 


that fine comedian, Mr. Morton Selten. 
RICHARD JENNINGS. 


Music 


[Tue Inert Po.irician.]} 

Ir is a commonplace of criticism to remark that had a great 
composer not revealed his genius in his music, he most cer- 
tainly would be remembered as a military commander, an 
orator, a poet, a politician or what not. Such a statement, 
being wisdom after the event, is not very helpful. In any 
case, it is not invariably true. Genius is a precious plant that 
must take root in its proper soil before it will flower. The 
genius of Giuseppe Verdi, for example, could not have 
flourished anywhere but in the opera-house. Even the 
Requiem stands by virtue of its intense dramatic quality. 
The string quartet, interesting as it is, was not intended to be 
anything more than a whimsical essay. And outside music 
Verdi had no way of expressing his genius. He was elected as 
member of Parliament for Busseto in 1861, but he was bored 
by Parliamentary proceedings, and soon found an excuse to 
retire. 

It was his fate to be pursued by politics all his life. The 
overtures that led to the writing of many of the operas were a 
counterpoint of political motives and prejudices. The libretto 
was frequently altered so that little of the original was left. 
Seribe’s Gustave III, for example, was mauled by Somma 
until it became nonsense, because the story was considered 
provocative. Gustave III therefore became Una Vendetta in 
Domino, and afterwards Un Ballo in Maschera. 

In writing a Hymn of the Nations for the Universal Exhibi- 
tion in London, he could not resist including an episode in 
which the Inno di Mameli was combined with the Marseillaise 
and our own National Anthem. In Simon Boccanegra, more- 
over, he took the opportunity to protest against the petty 
rivalries of the Italian cities, with the result that, spite of 
oceasional moments of inspiration, and spite of the composer's 
pathetic fondness for this opera, it cannot be reckoned other 
than an interesting failure. 

The truth is that Verdi was at his best when he was un- 
trammelled by political predilections. To prove this, it is not 
necessary to point to those wonderful achievements of his last 
years, Otello and Falstaff. These are remarkable enough in 
themselves as evidence of his ability to direct his unfailing 
melodie invention into new channels. But there are earlier 
operas which show that his inspiration was most continuous 
and cumulative when the libretto was unrelated to political 
affairs, La Traviata, for example, and Macbeth and Il Trova- 
tore. Rigoletto and Aida can be added to the list, for neither 
of the works was written under anything but musical impulse. 

All this is made very clear in Mr. Bonavia’s new book on 
Verdi (Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.), although it was not 
written to prove this or any other point. It is a simple, direct 
account of Verdi's creative life with an occasional glimpse of 
his every-day life. No words are wasted to combat this or 
that theory. 

The author is careful never to thrust himself between us 
and his subject, except at such times when critical comment or 
explanation is called for. Such criticism is especially welcome 
in connexion with the later operas and the Requiem. But, on 
the whole, the study is a self-revelation based chiefly on the 
Copialettere. ‘This treatment is the only possible one in the 
case of a composer who indulged in no aesthetic theories 
about his own music, who, indeed, wrote from the heart and 
for the people. It was unfortunate that this great sympathy 


and the circumstances of his time led him to undertake so 
many wild-goose chases. This great composer was an inept 
politician. His greatness lay in his simplicity and in the force 
and sure direction of his instinct. ‘* Melody and Harmony,” 
he wrote in 1875, ‘‘ are merely the means which the artist has 
at his hand. If one day a time comes when there will be no 
longer any question of melody and harmony, of Italian and 
German schools, of past and future and the rest, then the 
kingdom of art will begin.” Basin MAIneE. 


The Cinema 


[ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN Front. AT THE ALHAMBRA 
AND ReEGAL CINEMAS. ] 

PERHAPS owing to having read as many War books as I could 
digest, or for some other indefinable reason, I never succeeded 
in reading Mr. Erich Maria Remarque’s novel All Quiet on 
the Western Front. What story there was in it, therefore, 
was new to me when I saw the film version last week, but I 
am told that the novel has been followed closely in the making 
of the film, that the characters have on the whole been well 
cast, if one accepts the fact that American actors are playing 
the parts of German soldiers. Lewis Ayres is charming 
to look at as Paul Baumer, but he overacts slightly, particu- 
larly at the beginning of the film, and Mr. Lewis Wolheim’s 
Katezinsky is a clever performance. 

Whereas The Case of Sergeant Grischa failed for various 
reasons to make a good film, All Quiet on the Western Front 
gives a more comprehensive and, I am told, accurate picture of 
war life than has so far been given in any film. Mr. Lewis 
Milestone, a Russian with the experience of making Russian 
films behind him, has directed it very ably : he has used many 
of the more subtle powers of the cinema to emphasize and give 
significance to the story. For instance, the opening shots in 
the film show the schoolmaster appealing to his Sixth Form to 
enlist for the sake of the Fatherland, interspersed with shots 
showing the effect this will have on the boys’ mothers. The 
atmosphere of their training is excellently conveyed with the 
gradual breaking of their hilarious spirits; the excitement 
caused by the prospect of fighting gives place to either con- 
trolled or uncontrolled fear, then to hunger, and again to 
fear. But it is the actual fighting—the Germans waiting in 
their trenches and the advance of the English upon them— 
which is so admirably produced. The effect is frightful : 
the whole business seems utterly futile—both sides waiting 
in expectation to be killed. The hand-to-hand struggles are 
so realistic that they are almost unbearable. My only 
criticism is that the film was too long. But no film yet 
produced has depicted the horror and waste of war more 
forcibly. Cc. S. 


The Cockerel Knells 


ListEN ! These little cockerels 

That ring from hill to hill like bells, 

In spring when violets sweeten the grass— 
What they say will come to pass. 

What do they say, what do they know ? 
This cock-a-loral-oral crow 

Of little red and yellow cocks, 

Is it aught but farmers’ clocks ? 


Farmers’ clocks and ploughmen’s bells— 
These little sunrise cockerels 

Sing another song for one 

That greets no more the gold of the sun— 
But what they say none other hears 

Till at the close of numbered years 

In the dark morning he too lies 

Still at their cock-a-loral cries. H. M. 


Sir Henry Segrave 


[For the benefit of some of our readers we offer the following 
rendering of the Greek couplet which we published last week.] 
LIkE an arrow he flew o’er lake and land; 
Yet swifter still in envy fell Death’s hand. 
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Great Britain and India 
The Perils of Isolation 


The purpose of this page is to ventilate that moderate Indian opinion which, recognizing 

all the difficulties, yet believes in the continued association of Great Britain and India 

within the loose framework of the British Commonwealth of nations. We hope to include 

contributions from leading figures of the various sections of responsible opinion, Hindu, 
Moslem, and the Indian States. 


[There can be no one more qualified to voice Indian aspirations 

than the writer of this article, the Rev. C. F. Andrews. We welcome 
him, therefore, to this page—reserved though it is, strictly speaking, 
for Indians. Mr. Andrews is a personal friend of Mahatma Gandhi 
and also of Rabindranath Tagore.—Eb. Spectator.] 
Tne difficulties inherent in the rule of one race over another, 
which have made foreign domination in every age the symbol 
of something that is to be resisted, have recently become 
accentuated in India. In spite of undoubted benefits which 
have accrued both to India and Great Britain in the past, 
owing to their close interrelation, it has become evident 
to-day that Indian national life is now seeking with almost 
feverish haste, its own undivided expression. It resents with 
an entirely new vehemence any further interference from 
the British element within its own borders. It has left alto- 
gether behind the region of gifts and boons offered by a 
patronizing superior: it demands equality of status as its own 
inherent right. 

This intense resentment would hardly have arisen with such 
ardour of non-co-operation if the British rulers in their daily 
social practice had assimilated their own ways of living in the 
East more closely to those of the Indian people. The Moghul 

<“mperors were themselves foreigners from Central Asia, and 

their religion was alien from Hinduism; but from the first 
they kept up a fine tradition of racial assimilation. As a 
reward, they received a loyalty from the Hindus which stood 
them in good stead in times of adversity. 

This friendly Indian relaticn to those who come from 
without reveals the fact that ancient India had its own distinct 
religious attitude of hospitality towards other races. The old 
Hindu saying, that ‘‘God comes to man in human form 
through the advent of a guest,” had shaped social practice and 
left its deep impression on Hindu civilization. Amid many 
strange aberrations caused by caste restrictions, some of 
which have led to very great evils, a tolerance had grown up 
between man and man, which could at the same time acknow- 
ledge differences of status. The One Supreme had to be 
sought in and through the Many. The devotee, who could 
realize all men in himself and himself in all creation, had 
already attained salvation. This was the old Hindu doctrine. 
Since rebirth was postulated, wherein things that were unequal 
in the present incarnation might be made good in the next, 
there was no immediate haste to change from one rank to 
another. Such a theory of human society was obviously in- 
complete, but it made for stability and peace. 

The British traders, who first settled in India under the 
Company, had attemptcd some forms of assimilation. The 
voyage back to England was difficult. The cold hill climate 
of India in the North was as yet hardly explored. There were 
grave evils connected with this earlier settlement ; for English 
women were few and concubinage was common. But there 
was a human side to it, which made it draw near to the Indian 
people. Nevertheless, by slow degrees, the two races decided 
more and more to live apart. So obstructive became this 
barrier at last, and so pronounced was the colour bar created, 
that to-day any fraternization is almost the exception. If 
this judgment is regarded as too harsh, I can only answer that 
it is based on nearly thirty years’ disheartening expcricnce. 
The majority of those who go out from England to India come 
sooner or later to take pride in their splendid isolation. 

Thus the British, speaking in general terms, have now 
settled down in India to live apart ; they keep up a kind of 
garrison or club life of their own, very nearly as exclusively 
as they do in East Africa. In spite of admirable efforts to 
break down the middle wall of partition, it remains still 
impregnable. In consequence, a bitterness has sprung up 
which is increasing rather than diminishing. Mutual recrimin- 
ation has become endemic. When trouble arises, the fear 
complex is all too prevalent among those who thus live in 
their own isolated circles, 


Herein lies one of the very greatest and gravest evils in the 
present Indian situation. Therefore it was with the utmost 
anxiety that I turned to the two volumes of the Simon 
Report. That they would ignore it, seemed to me quite 
impossible; for they themselves, by the very fact of 
their appointment as a purely British Commission, had in- 
curred the odium of this racial discrimination. It is now 
common property that they were generally boycotted, and the 
boycott never broke down. With very great regret, therefore, 
I have noticed, that there is hardly even an allusion to this 
exceptionally grave state of affairs. 

Nearly two years ago, the poet Rabindranath Tagore, 
whose mind is essentially international, urged me to return 
to my own people in order to make known the disaster that 
was impending owing to this breach of human intercourse. 
‘** When I was a boy,” he said to me, ‘‘ the respect for the 
Englishman in India was marked. ‘There was a moral prestige 
which we all acknowledged. Now, however, this has vanished 
and a positive dislike is taking its place.” 

To me, personally, the most disappointing sentence in the 
whole Simon Report was that at the top of page 68, Part II :— 
‘** As to European representation, this must continue to be 
secured by means of separate electorates.” This appears to 
imply that the Europeans still desire in India a privileged and 


exclusive position. C. F. ANDREWS. 
* * * 


The article to appear on this page next week will be written by 
Mr. S. G. Vaze, Editor of the ** Servant of India.” We append 
an interesting record by a missionary of the majority opinion 
of a gathering of some twenty-five Indian members of the Student 
Christian Movement Commitice :— 

“There are times when shock tactics are necessary. Great 
Britain has never taken the trouble to understand us, notoriously 
an Indian night has been an off-night in the House of Commons. 
Apparently it is’ only by the creation, for a time, of disorder, that 
we can make the people of Britain realize that certain changes 
are necessary and right in India as in other parts of the world. 
We are no longer satisfied with the arrangements under which 
we are governed—the machinery needs to be brought up to date 
to meet the needs of the present day, of a people who are growing 
and developing. It is true that only a very small minority of our 
people are intelligently interested in politics, but can that not 
also be said of every other country ? What proportion of the 
people of England have any adequate understanding of the 
questions on which they are asked to vote ? Has not such measure 
of capacity for intelligent voting as English people now possess 
been attained very gradually since the Reform Act ?—People are 
gradually learning to use their political power by possessing it. 
No one can learn to be a carpenter unless the tools are put in his 
hands. . . . Increasing political interest shows itself sometimes 
in strange, uncouth, unhappy ways—let us be thankful anyway 
that interest exists and increases. Greater responsibility would 
induce more poise and stability. India isn’t the only country 
where riots have been used to express a desire for political change— 
the Reform Bill was passed amid rioting. And Women’s Sufirage ! 
How can anyone seriously suppose that we can remain content 
to have a foreign army of occupation, costing a quarter of our 
revenue, permanently among us? It is kept here not only for 
frontier defence and police purposes, but for the convenience of 
other parts of the Empire, which we are not permitted to enter !” 


When one expresses regret that after Lord Irwin’s state- 
ment last autumn, Gandhi and the Congress people didn’t 
come in and meet the Government and welcome its change 
of tone, this is the sort of answer that comes :— 


‘“We thought for a moment that we could. Then came the 
storm of protest in England—the opposition of Lord Reading and 
Lloyd George and Lord Birkenhead, and of the most widely read 
newspapers; it became evident that public opinion in Britain 
was not behind the Viceroy—at any moment some domestic crisis 
in British politics might arise and bring about a change in Govern- 
ment. At the moment we have a splendid Viceroy and apparently 
a sympathetic Secretary of State and Government, but we know 
that there is a great mass of opinion in England against their 
policy and at any moment that opinion may prevail. We should 
be co-operating now if we had believed the Viceroy’s statement 
to represent the deliberate, informed decision of the people of 
Britain as a whole,” 


C. G. E. 
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Pleiades 


On Women and Creative Art 


** After dinner they discussed women’s works : few chefs-d’ oeuvre ; 
Madame de Sévigné the best ; the only three of a high class are 
Madame de Sévigné, Madame de Stael, and (Bolus Smith said) 
Sappho, but of her not above forty lines are extant : these, however, 
are unrivalled ; Mrs. Somerville is very great in the exact sciences. 
Lady Holland would not hear of Madame de Stael. They agreed 
as to Miss Austen that her novels are excellent.” 

TueE discussion at Holland House on ‘ women’s works ” 
turned on a theme as old as time and as ubiquitous as space. 
It is a pleasure to find that Bolus Smith, the elder brother of 
Sydney, remembered Sappho, a queen of song whose “ nightin- 
gales still live,’ as a later Greek poet wrote of his friend ; and 
a compliment is due to Greville, who records the discussion, 
for remembering Mrs. Somerville, “ the great mathematician,” 
who seems to have caught his fancy. (‘I could not then 
take my eyes off this woman,” he records on another occasion, 
“with a feeling of surprise and something like incredulity, all 
involuntary and very foolish ; but to see a mincing, smirking 
person, fan in hand, gliding about the room talking nothings 
and nonsense, and to know that La Place was her plaything 
and Newton her acquaintance, was too striking a contrast not 
to torment the brain.) But all the feminine S’s—do the 
names of great women generally begin with the letter S ?— 
were not enough swallows, apparently, to make a woman’s 
summer for the circle at Holland House ; and we are still left 
with the question, as indeed we shall always to the end of 
time be still left with all ultimate questions, ““ Have women 
the gift of creative art ?” 

* + & 2 &-s '@ 

In the purpose and disposition of Nature women are 
assigned, by specific and pre-eminent prerogative, the greatest 
of all creative works, which is, in a word, the work of the 
continuation of the race. Male and female created He them : 
male and female they create again in their turn ; but it is the 
woman half of the natural world which forms with its blood, 
and trains with its brooding care, the recurring generations of 
mortal life. Nature, in the biological sense of the word, 
formed women for that function. She strengthened them 
physically, because upon them hung the realization o’ her 
-ardinal purpose, which is Life and ever more Life : she made 
them stronger than men in one great way of strength—she 
made them stronger to resist disease and the risks of death, 
and she gave them a longer span of life. That is why, under 
settled conditions of life, there are more women in a com- 
munity than there are men: the more delicate male, about 
whose protection Nature has concerned herself less because he 
matters less to her purpose, has a higher death-rate and a 
more abundant mortality. And as Nature has strengthened 
women physically for her purpose in this way, so she has also 
endowed them spiritually. She has given them all the powers 
of instinct, all the faculties of emotion, all the penetration of 
intuitive insight, which belong to happy pairing and loving 
motherhood and the whole subtle life of the family. Love is 
more to a woman than it is to a man, and women are greater 
lovers than men. Men can love greatly in great but discon- 
tinuous moments: a woman’s love can be the continuous 
burning of an undying fire. 

Man, and the male of every species, is the born play-boy of 
the natural world. He thinks that he is the worker who earns 
bread and butter for a hungry family by the unremitting 
sweat of his brows ; but he deceives himself greatly, as every 
woman knows. He is the gad-about of creation ; he has time 
on his hands, and he hops about from bough to bough. He 
can be flushed and impassioned with song, happy, purposeless 
song, and thus he becomes the creator of Art, which is, in its 
essence, a happy purposelessness—an outpouring of vital 
spiritual energy which has no end except in itself. The pur- 
posiveness of woman is the handicap to her Art ; a man is the 
artistic part of creation (so far as he is that) because he is pur- 
poseless, or at any rate less purposive. And so he sings like 
the birds, because he must—or rather because he feels he 
must, for there is no great massive Must of Nature laid upon 
him, as there is upon women ; and as he sings like the birds, 
so like the birds he flocks together into clubs (he is very like a 
starling in this matter), and he discusses things in his clubs, or 


he simply plays. He knows, unconsciously (very uncon- 
sciously, for he would probably say the opposite if he were 
contradicted) that he is a side-issue in the scheme of Nature. 
Nature has her fundamental purpose; and woman is the 
great custodian of that purpose. The spare activities are left, 
in the main, to men; and men make a happy and a terrible 
fuss about them. They are “ spare parts ”’ of the macrocosm : 
they have all the spare time ; and they thoroughly enjoy their 
spare activities. 
ee" aren ete 

But there is another side of the matter, and a side that 
demands to be heard. A woman writer who hides grave 
thought under a mask of whimsicality—the authoress of 
Orlando and A Room of One’s Own—has approached the old 
and universal problem from an angle of her own. It is idle, 
she would say, to think of man as just man, or of woman as 
just woman. It is unwise to think in terms of Noah’s Ark, 
or to say of the sexes, as the son of Sirach said of all things, 
that they are double, ‘‘ one over against the other.” Men 
have a touch of the woman, some more and some less : women 
have a touch of the man, some less and some more. The 
proper man is not mere masculinity : homo est (and homo in 
Latin includes both man and woman), ef nihil humani a se 
alicnum putat. So with the proper woman: she is not mere 
feminity : she has the human gamut, and she can sing both 
high and low. The man and the woman who profit the world 
most, and are most truly human, are the man and the woman 
who are something more than man, and something more than 
woman. It is not the world in which things are “ one over 
against the other,” but the world in which things are mixed 
** one with the other,”’ which is the best world. 

Upon this showing the woman who is also man may very 
well have man’s faculty of play and music and purposeless 
song; and there may be no reason, in the nature of things, 
why ‘“ women’s works” should not show more than a few 
chefs-doeuvre of creative art. The mere consideration of 
human nature, if it thus be a thing which, like 

** Artifex and opifex, 
Common is to either sex,” 
will lead us along this way of hope. And there is another 
consideration which will also guide us along the same way. 
Besides nature there is a thing which we may call social 
custom, or social expectation. For a long time past the expect- 
ation of men about women, and of women about themselves, 
has been that they would be specifically feminine. A general 
expectation of character and behaviour tends to create the 
thing it expects, and chameleon humanity, anxious for social 
approval, will readily take a suggested colour. One of the 
great things in our day is the change of social expectation 
about women. We hardly know what we expect them to 
become, but we are becoming ready to expect the unexpected. 
In a world of no dominant colour the chameleon may perhaps 
burst out into an iridescence of originality. Our children’s 
children may live in a world of women composers and painters, 
women poets and sculptors. The play of the free mind in the 
free spaces of leisure may become a general human thing ; 
and women may walk freely and creatively by the side of 
men in all the open fields of spiritual achievement. 
Orion. 











[At the head of the first half-dozen contributions under the title 
Pleiades we printed a passage from Pindar which explained the 
allusion. In response to a number of queries from readers who did not 
see those articles or are unfamiliar with Greek, we append here 
Orion’s own introductory explanation.—Ep. Spectator.] 


“Tt is likely that Orion should not move far away from the 
mountain Pleiades ’’—for Orion was a hunter, and he chased the 
flying Pleiades for five years over the woods and mountains of 
Boeotia (absit omen: Boeotia was a dull country, and even the 
mention of it may cast a blight on the pen), until he and they were 
translated to the skies, and even then he shone impending over the 
constellation in which they wera placed. But who are the Pleiades 
here, and who is Orion? Perhaps they are the winking points of 
fire in the intellectual heaven, the topics that glitter, the thoughts 
that excite; and perhaps he is—well, not a star, certainly not a 
star, but a sort of astronomer who chases stars.”’ 
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American Notes 


THe TARIFF Bw. 

Passed in the face of the considered and reasoned objections 
of many nations, leading economists, newspapers, farm 
organizations, manufacturers, exporters, and bankers, several 
of them Republican in politics, the Tariff Bill as a whole 
satisfies nobody. Even some of those who fought most 
obstinately for it admit that it is a nondescript piece of 
patchwork, put through by lobbying and log-rolling, and 
that the many concessions it makes, whether to the farmers 
or the manufacturers, are offset by the burdens which it 
threatens to impose upon them. There are wide differences 
of opinion as to its probable effect upon the American con- 
sumer and upon foreign trade. President Hoover himself 


is understood to believe that its bad effects upon our foreign , 


trade have been greatly exaggerated, his opinion being that 
the falling off of exports is due to world-wide depression and 
that the Tariff Bill could not materially affect the situation 
one way or another. The President’s belief that by signing 
the Bill he will remove business uncertainties, and that by 
exercising the flexible provisions he and the Tariff Com- 
mission will be able to rid the Bill of its acknowledged vices, 
finds few adherents. Clearly, so long as the rates are subject 
to alterations by the President and the Commission, uncer- 
tainties must continue. 
* * * * 

Tue Business DEPRESSION. 

The optimistic belief which prevailed in the United States 
a few months ago, that the business depression would be short- 
lived, has now given way to a feeling of intense gloom which 
affects the whole country. Business is extremely flat and no 
sign of revival has yet appeared. This is accompanied 
by a great drop in commodity prices and widespread unem- 
ployment. The security markets during the last few weeks 
have been in a very weak condition, and it would appear 
that a considerable readjustment in security prices is still 
in store. It is now evident that nothing but the slow processes 
of adjustment to our new price level all along the line, together 
with hard work and the accumulation of savings, will bring a 
revival. The country is clearly overbuilt so far as housing 
and factories are concerned, and it will be a year or two 


before the surplus in this direction can be absorbed. 
* * * % 


Tux Cost oF ELEcTIONS. 

The recent primary campaigns in Illinois and Pennsylvania 
have again called attention to the increasing cost of seeking 
election to the United States Senate. Some time ago the 
Senate condemned the expenditure of $195,000 by one can- 
didate as excessive and, in a vote of severe censure, held that 
to spend so large an amount for election purposes was “‘ con- 
trary to sound public policy, harmful to the honour and 
dignity of the Senate, and dangerous to the perpetuity of a 
free Government.” Now Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick has 
informed a Senate Committee that in her victorious primary 
fight in Illinois she incurred expenses amounting to approxi- 
mately $252,000, while Senator Grundy, unsuccessfully seeking 
nomination for re-election in Pennsylvania, puts the cost of 
his campaign at $332,076. The expenditures for both cam- 
paigns are being investigated by the Senate Campaign Com- 
mittee, several Senators being gravely concerned at a condition 
which, they contend, threatens to make it impossible for a 
comparatively poor man to obtain election, at least in some 
States. No practical problem will arise in the case of Senator 
Grundy, since he has failed to secure nomination, but if Mrs. 
McCormick defeats her Democratic opponent in the final 
election the Senate may be compelled, as a consequence of its 
resolution, to take formal notice of her primary expenses. The 
Senate, of course, has final power to accept or reject a candi- 
date who has been successful at the polls. 

* * * * 


Tue KNOWLEDGE OF SITAKESPEARE. 

One bequest in the will of the late Henry Clay Folger is 
distinctly unusual. It creates a foundation for the develop- 
ment and diffusion of knowledge of Shakespeare, and 
specifically to ensure the completion and maintenance in 
perpetuity of an unique Shakespeare Memorial Library, 
which is now being erected in Washington. The cost of 


building the library, which will include reading-rooms, an 
exhibition gallery and a reproduction of an Elizabethan 
theatre, was provided by Folger before his death. In addition 
he has given to the nation his world-famous collection of 
Shakespeareana, including seventy first folios, the unique 
Gwynn volume, nine Shakespeare plays in an original quarto 
reprint of 1619, some six hundred complete sets of different 
printings of Shakespeare’s works, and more than two hundred 
thousand valuable manuscripts, books, pamphlets and art 
objects relating to Shakespeare and other Elizabethan 
dramatists. This collection is to be housed in the Library. 
Folger, who was formerly the chairman of the Standard 
Oil Company, New York, was an ardent student of Shake- 
speare, and began to collect Shakespeareana when a student 
at Amherst College fifty years ago. Under the provisions of 
his will a fund of not less than ten million dollars is created 
for the permanent maintenance of the Memorial and for 
additions to it. The fund is to be, administered by the 
trustees of Amherst College. 
* * * * 

A.A. TRAFFIC CONTROL. 

The highway traffic patrol system operated by the Auto- 
mobile Association in England is to be copied, as an experiment, 
by the traffic authorities of the State of Connecticut in a 
new effort to reduce the growing number of motor accidents. 
The experiment will be conducted under the direction of the 
State Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, who has personally 
investigated the system in England. Road patrol houses 
fitted with telephones and emergency equipment have already 
been erected at highway intersections where accidents have 
been most frequent in the past. Uniformed volunteer traffic 
officers, specially trained for their duties, will be stationed 
in the vicinity of the houses to give information and assistance 
to* motorists and to cheek reckless driving. The traffic 
officers will have the full co-operation of the State police. 
This is the first time the English system—frequently 
commended by Americans—has been given a practical trial 
in this country. If the system proves successful under 
American conditions it will probably be widely adopted. 
Traffic accidents here continue to increase at a more rapid 
rate than motor vehicle registration. They accounted for 
33,060 deaths last year, 31,000 of which were due to auto- 
mobiles, and 1,200,000 injuries, of which 1,000,000 are 
‘attributed to automobiles. The fatalities due directly to 
automobiles have increased by nearly 11 per cent. since 1928. 

* * * * 
Tue “ Biur” Laws. 

A campaign by local clergy and church people to compel 
public authorities to stop Sunday cinema performances has 
led to wholesale resuscitation of the Colonial ‘‘ blue laws” 
in New Jersey. These laws, passed in 1789 to prevent 
Sabbath-breaking, have long since be 1 ignored but never 
repealed. The clergy and their supporters, contending that 
the public authorities have neglected their duty, demand 
immediate and strict law enforcement. The law plainly 
exists and it is not for the police to say that it is obsolete. 
Examination of the old Act, however, shows that it applies 
not merely to one form of Sabbath breaking but to many. 
Strictly enforced it would prevent the running of trams or 
trains, the sale of groceries, confectionery, bread, cigars, 
gasoline, or motor accessories, the playing of tennis or golf, 
courting or kissing and many other things which have become 
more or less part of the modern Sunday routine. Conse- 
quently the police contend that if the law is to be enforced 
against cinemas it must be enforced equally against all 
Sabbath-breakers. There can be no discrimination. As a 
result, hundreds of residents, storekeepers, motorists. and 
other violators have had their names and addresses taken on 
Sundays for possible future proceedings. So far no arrests 
have been made, as, appreciating the dilemma, the clergymen 
and their supporters wish to take legal advice before pressing 
the issue further. They are still determined, however, to 
close the “ commercial” cinemas on Sundays. Supporting 
a similar movement in his town, the Mayor of Dover, Ohio, 
has ordered the police to use tear-gas bombs to empty the 
cinemas on Sundays. Ivy LEE. 

New York. 
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Countty Life 


VANISHING ORCHARDS. 

Many of those most closely concerned—as historians, as 
farmers, as merchants—are alarmed at the disappearance 
of the orchard most characteristic of the West Country ; 
and the question is more curiously bound up with our system 
of tenure and, it must be added, taxation than will be 
readily appreciated by those who have not studied the 
subject. In the eighteenth century a system of long lease- 
holds prevailed, and thanks to it leaseholders were encouraged 
to plant fruit trees, and did. When that system came to an 
end planting began to decrease; and to-day has almost 
ceased. No one has the temerity to plant. The farmer may 
not remain long enough to reap the fruits. He may obtain 
leave in writing from his landlord and this ensures compensa- 
tion upon his tenancy ; but this prospect alarms the overbur- 
dened owner, who cannot face a threatened bill for heavy 
compensation. The result is that cider orchards which once 
covered the West Country steadily disappear. Already there is 
not fruit enough for more than half the cider made in England, 

* * * * 
CER versus WINE. 

Now the juice of the apple grows more popular ; and begins 
to rival the juice of the grape and, may one say? of John 
Barleycorn. There is little doubt that the days might be 
revived when the West Country was ‘one huge or- 
chard” and cider was exported from western counties in 
jmmense quantities by the western seaports. The apples 
are demanded but not provided. Cider makers are, therefore, 
driven either to purchase imported apples from France, 
which is the only country in the world that grows cider 
apples on a large scale, or imported juice of all sorts of apples, 
mostly of quite a wrong sort, from any part of the world. 
There is, of course, the unlovely alternative of a synthetic 
product consisting chiefly of tartaric acid and water. This 
vanishing of the cider and perry orchards was emphasized 
in a survey by the Ministry of Agriculture after the War and 
little has been done since, except by a few individuals, to 
renovate the old orchards or plant new. 

* * * * 

Now farmers and landowners and cider makers in a dozen 
counties are anxious to plant orchards. They pay well; and 
it is held that the cider apple is a valuable adjunct to orchards 
of eating and cooking apples, as it helps the grower to sell 
the smaller fruit not good enough for the market. Planting 
such trees is a good investment individually and nationally, 
as the French have proved. Here is one English example 
of the effect of planting. Some sixty acres of poor land 
in Herefordshire were planted in 1900, and the land (at a 
date when prices were higher than now) was bought for 
£12 10s. an acre. It is valued to-day at £70 an acre; and 
the income from it is satisfactory. To plant trees would 
certainly be a good national investment, and for a nation a 
rapidly maturing investment. If ome steps are not taken 
to remedy the defects of our landed system, the cider orchards 
—it is said—-will have virtually vanished within the next 
twenty-five years. 

* * * 

The Farmers’ Unions of the West and, indeed, in many 
southerly and easterly counties are interested ; and there is 
little doubt that planting would be general, if the tenant 
could be temporarily helped (as tenants once were in West 
Treland) and the landlord’s liability limited. He could afford 
to pay £10 an acre compensation, but dare not face the risk 
of a liability for £40 or £50. Few influences have more 
benefited any area than “ the Evesham custom,” which allots 
an outgoing tenant a definite compensation from his 
successor for trees he has planted. A wider, and rather 
different, Evesham custom is needed under the direction 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

* * * * 
A GoveRNMENT NURSERY. 

It might be well to set up a large Government nursery ; 
but the trees would be grown by nurserymen in sufficient 
numbers, if the Government announced that they would 
need so many trees at such and such a date, say, four years 
hence. Detailed schemes have been already worked out, 
and if there is any desire to benefit agriculture (as farmers 


begin to doubt), the subject is worth the Ministry’s attention. 
If trees could be provided at about cost price, and certain 
defaults in the landlord and tenant system made good, 
planting would probably become general in the counties of 
Salop, Monmouth, Worcester, Gloucester, Hereford, Devon, 
Somerset, Wiltshire, Kent, Norfolk, and perhaps Cambridge. 
The production of cider apples in France is immense—not 
Jess than an average of about sixty million hundredweight a 
year. It might be equally big in England to the great 
advantage of the farmer, especially the small farmer. 
* * * * 

Fitmep Birps. 

Films have been taken this summer of a number of our 
rarer, or once rarer birds ; and some of the photographers 
have been astonished at their own discoveries of the ways 
of birds. The bird that has most astonished them is the 
greater crested grebe, which is now very common indeed. 
It is a strange mixture of the furtive and the brave. I have 
watched the bird step off the nest, dive below the water 
with an oily ease that is its peculiar gift, come up with a 
green water-lily leaf, cover up the eggs with this ingenious 
counterpane and then vanish completely. The whole per- 
formance has been quick and silent beyond credence. But 
the bird is one of the least nervous. It is evasive but never 
frightened ; and photographers have found that it soon 
comes to disregard a regular if inoffensive visitor. It will 
sit for its photograph within a yard or so and not turn a 
feather. The bittern has been approached almost as nearly ; 
but never shows quite such tameness. It is to the good 
that the crested, as common on water reservoirs near London 
as on Norfolk Broads (there are twenty pairs on one particular 
Broad) has supreme spectacular beauties. 

* * * * 
A Brirp Scarer. 

Whether or no it is due to hard times I cannot say, but 
there is reason to believe that the Continental—especially 
Italian and Spanish—habit of eating small birds, is growing 
in England. Some of us the other day found a man with 
a gun defending a cherry orchard from raiders. He said 
that he sold all the birds he killed for food; but that in 
the case of starlings (which seem to be developing a taste for 
fruit as their numbers increase) he always removed the 
backbone before selling, as this bone was poisonous! It 
is news to me that the starling is eaten at all; but is there 
any foundation for this theory of poisonous vertebrae? It 
is curious that many country people refuse to eat either 


moorhen or coot. 
* * * * 


EccENTRICcITIES OF HUE. 

There is a story of a literary critic who during a discussion 
on Thomas Hardy’s poems said: ‘I like my poetry good, 
and if I can’t get it good I like it rwm; and Hardy is rum.” 
Those who like their flowers ‘“‘rum” as well as good could 
scarcely achieve more in queer and unusual colour than some 
of the Barr tulips. I saw the other day side by side bowls of 
Tulipa noire, Louis XIV, and Prince of Orange. The dark 
and yet strangely vivid browns were hardly less wonderful 
than the,Biack Tulip, that marvel sought at one period as 
eagerly as the philosopher’s stone. It cannot be said to be 
jet black ; but the older it grows the blacker it grows, and 
by the time when one ought to empty the bowl or cut the stem 
the tulip is almost as black as you can imagine a flower to be. 

* * * % 
A Rurat GENERALIZATION. 

The other day a prize for the best county story went to 
a Herefordshire reader of the Spectator. In that same most 
rural county last week I had a report of a rural conversation 
most humorously typical of the cast of thought in the peasant 
mind. A cow that had fallen into the ditch by the roadside 
was being rescued by a gang when an old woman passed by 
and stopped to watch; and this is what she said, spacing 
her phrases carefully : ** Well, to be sure—was there ever — 
such a year—for cows—falling on their backs—in ditches — 
as this!”’ She then proceeded by a tale of other experiences 
of cows in ditches to justify her generalization, a form of 
thought and speech to which the rural mind is peculiarly 
prone. W. Beacn Tromas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


INDIA 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—This morning the air in Scotland is clear, and the 
following by the morning Indian mail clears one’s mind 
somewhat on the perplexed situation in India. My corre- 
spondent has been some years in that country, training Indian 
teachers in advanced methods. He writes: ‘ Politically 
India is at last getting her due share of attention at home. 
It’s very hard to see light through it. As the Spectator 
points out, it’s a real tragedy, a conflict of two good principles, 
both of which seem right. On the one hand Gandhi and 
his crew (and lots of people think the crew are leading 
Gandhi instead of the reverse) were, it would seem, not 
justified in launching a campaign of ‘ civil disobedience ’ 
when the Government had offered a Round Table Con- 
ference. He might have waited. 

Other arguments against Gandhi seem to me to have less 
force, e.g. (1) the divisions of opinion and race amongst 
Indians. It cannot, I think, be denied that India is not, 
as I.C.S. people, &e., used to say, just a mass of different 
disunited peoples. There is an Indian patriotism, a new 
sense of nationality which almost all share. On the other 
hand, it will be as hard a job as statesman ever put hand to 
to get an agreed policy. 

(2) Another argument is that the Congress is only the 
intellectual minority and does not represent the people. 
Those who use this argument like to pose as the God-sent 
rulers of the dumb masses. I think that 75 per cent. of 
that sort of talk is self-righteous rot. It is true that the 
Congress represents chiefly the intellectual (so-called) Hindu. 
And it is true that there are lots of minorities that dread the 
arrival of any form of government which is non-British. 
But I think that we of the West have in the last hundred 
years done our job so well that the principles of freedom 
have found a footing, and even the ‘dumb masses’ are 
realizing in their hearts that a different régime has to come. 
To speak very generally, I doubt very much if there is that 
gap between the ‘ intellectuals’ and the people. Rather 
probably the former are just giving expression to the inner 
instinctive gropings of the latter. But come what may, we 
are surely in for a bad time—inefliciency in government, 
unrest, &c., and Christian people and institutions may have 
rocks in their course ahead. As my friend H. was saying 
the other day, it’s a great privilege to be in India in these 
days.” 

It may add weight to my friend’s remarks, not written for 
publication, that he is an expert in Bengali, speaks it daily 
to his pupils and the people generally, so that he is in 
immediate touch with the mind of the Indian people.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. CraAwFrorD WaAtTrT. 

Rutherford Manse, Grailing, Jedburgh. June 28rd. 


[To the Editor of the SpECTATOR.] 
S1r,—In your issue of June 7th you publish a very remarkable 
article by the Bengali poet-philosopher, Rabindranath 
Tagore, written in rolling periods of poetical eloquence, which 
impress one like solemn mournfu! music, say the Dead March 
in Saul. 

But as I recover from the feelings of awed admiration he 
calls forth, I must confess that the meaning of it all is anything 
but clear to the practical mind looking for a path to action. 

After careful study -of it all I gather that no exception 
can be taken to the nobility of the venerable poet’s aims and 
aspirations, but a great deal as to the soundness of his appre- 
ciation of the facts. 

He deplores, as we all do, the want of understanding— 
what he calls the ‘‘ moral distance” between the Indians 
and the British “‘ peoples,” after many years of clos: con- 
nexion, ‘leaving us in an atmosphere grown dark with 
suspicion and suffering.” He describes feelingly the “ pain 
and indignity felt in India at being dealt with by an abstrac- 
tion of a government, from across a dark chasm of impersonal 
aloofness, devoid of the light of the imagination, and the 
loving touch of sympathy.” 

He “‘ appeals to-day to England for that idealism which 
has made her history glorious,” and ‘“ must extend its glory 


in an alien country.” He deplores the fact “* that the people 
of England are apparently doomed to remain ignorant of 
the true state of things that prevails in India,” because “ the 
Government bent on using the short cut of primitive force, 
creates smoke-secreens of calumny and obscurity in the air, 
to hide their own methods of action.” 

He claims that, though the Indians must “ resignedly 
accept misrepresentations as the bitterest part of the national 
penance for their long history of weakness,” ‘‘ India in spite 
of panic and defiance has, in this trial, maintained the dignity 
of her soul,” and “‘ kept unshaken the difficult ideal they have 
accepted from their great leader Gandhi.” He acknow- 
ledges that ‘in a conflict between an unarmed people and 
a Government armed with unlimited power of destruction, 
our sufferings would have been terribly greater under any 
imperialistic rulers other than the British,” and thinks that 
his country “ still has strong faith in the standards of initial 
and humanity possessed by the British nation.’ 

He also acknowledges that ‘his people should never 
grumble at violence on. the part of their rulers when normal 
conditions have been upset.” ‘ To light the fire,” he truly 
says, ‘‘ and then to complain that it burns, would be absurdly 
childish.” So far, as long as he keeps to theories and 
generalities, we may accept his views with a certain amount 
of sympathy. 

But when he comes to describing as facts the evil deeds 
with which he credits the * satanic’? Government, with its 
‘short cut to primitive force, by means of a smoke-screen 
of misrepresentation, even through distortion, and suppression 
of the truth and circulation of untruth,’ when he talks of 
‘* injustice due to methods of conversion hastily improvised,” 
of ‘“ floggings and shootings,” of ‘* injuries and indignities,” 
of ‘‘ indiscriminate methods of striking terror into the hearts 
of a helpless multitude,” we who know the facts, and realize 
that, in truth, too much restraint and patience has been 
exercised against deliberate breakers of the law, we open 
our eyes in amazement that any sane man can cherish ideas 
so contrary to what has actually occurred. 

Much blood has been shed, and much misery caused in 
India by the communal conflicts due to the lawlessness 
encouraged by Gandhi’s preachings, in spite of the efforts 
made by the British Government to preserve the peace. 

It is surely a misuse of words to talk of “ repression ”’ in 
connexion with the action taken to prevent deliberate breaches 
of the law. The burglar might as well complain of being 
repressed by the policeman.—I am, Sir, &e., 

F. R. BaGiry. 


A POLITICIAN IN A DIFFICULTY 


[To the Editor of the SpECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Throughout the whole animal kingdom there is no 
more dangerous impulse than that which is known as mass 
suggestion. It carries nations into war or revolution and it 
may stampede a mob of horses over a cliff. Old South 
Africans still remember the cattle killing mania of the 
Transkeian Kaffirs, and the Russian developments have 
shown how a whole nation may be reduced to poverty and 
want by the mass suggestion of a false theory. 

It is a danger to which we are specially exposed in England 
at the present time. The War, as all wars do, involved a 
suspension of our moral and economic standards and left 
us with an undercurrent of belief in might as right and in 
the power of numbers. There was and is a tendency to 
dethrone reason and experience in favour of impulse and 
mass suggestion. Nothing could be more disastrous for any 
nation, and I appeal to our leaders to be guided by the 
teaching of history and experience and the facts of economics, 
regardless of the impulses of mass suggestion. 

Mr. Hamilton Fyfe feels that we are going to have in this 
country Protection in some form or other, so he frankly 
accepts the influence of mass suggestion and proposes as a 
compromise an Empire Purchasing Board, an unnatural 
hybrid apparently born of a marriage of Sir Oswald Mosley 
and Lord Beaverbrook. May I appeal to him not to surrender 
his reason to the powers of numbers or the authority of the 
eminent parents of his hybrid ? 
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The Purchasing Board was tried during the War. It 
paid extravagant prices and in some cases overstocked its 
market. It could only exist by the power of prohibiting 
competitive importations. Russia shows us the most complete 
example of an Empire Purchasing Board to be found in the 
world to-day, and people in Moscow stand in long lines for 
hours hoping to purchase at high prices articles of food or 
other necessaries which have been sold out. 

Surely the evidence of experience and our reason revolt 
against any proposal to imitate this form of bureaucratic 
autocracy, and we can refuse to surrender the gift of reasoning 
to the influences, however great, of mass telepathy. 

Matthew Arnold taught us that the world is saved by 
minorities, by the men who refuse to surrender their reason 
to the clamour of the mob. Let me appeal to economists 
to be true to themselves. The teaching of economists is not 
based on phrases such as Empire Free Trade, Safeguarding 
or Mass Purchases, but on the hard facts of statistics, and 
the teaching of a bitter experience. Economic laws and 
the rules of arithmetic cannot be altered by popular clamour, 
and the best service that any man can render to his country 
is to proclaim their truth and power, regardless of the strength 
of the forces against him and confident that the tide must 
turn.—I am, Sir, &c., GRAHAM Bower. 

Studwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. 


[To the Editor of the SprcTaTor.] 

Sm,—Mr. Hamilton Fyfe tells us that just as the husbandman 
can: sense atmospheric changes he, a journalist, can sense, 
from his contact with the public a coming change of opinion 
on the Free Trade issue. And, sensing this change of opinion 
in the economic sphere, puts him, he tells us, in a difficulty 
as to his political allegiance. He then hints that as a policy 
of controlled imports is in the natural line of development of 
Socialism (how, he asks, could we ever control industry 
without controlling imports ?) the change he foresees must be 
undertaken by the Labour Party possibly reconstructed for 
the task. 

Mr. Fyfe does not appear to be a wise political guide. In 
the first place his analogy between the sensing of a coming 
storm by an observant husbandman and the anticipation 
by a political journalist of what the electorate may do affords 
no ethical nor intellectual guidance to anyone in perplexity. 
No matter what the electorate may do, the plain duty of 
Mr. Fyfe is to find out, to the best of his ability the truth on 
the Free Trade issue, and having found it out to advocate it. 

Secondly, in seeking the truth on the Free Trade issue it 
will be well for him to realize that in the economic sphere 
rational men work not to find employment but to obtain what 
they want at the least possible expenditure of time and 
energy. And a Socialist state would do the same. Its aim would 
be to secure the greatest amount of produce for its citizens 
at the least expenditure of their thews and brains. In so far as 
imports helped to secure this result a Socialist State would be in 
favour of free imports—thoroughly sound Free Trade doctrine. 

Mr. Fyfe says that “* Liberals continue the worship of their 
Free Trade idol as if nothing had happened to us or anybody 
since 1845.’’ If Mr. Fyfe wishes to be considered fair in 
controversy he will, in future, refrain from writing this sort 
of stuff. Free Trade is no idol of Liberals or of Free Traders. 
It is, in their view, the fiscal policy which will produce a 
greater amount of wealth for distribution among our people 
than Protection will do. That is the true issue between Free 
Traders and Protectionists. If the view of Free Traders can 
be shown to be wrong they will quickly change it. And to 
pretend that present-day Free Traders are ignorantly wor- 
shipping an idol of their fathers’ or grandfathers’ is an un- 
worthy attempt to arouse prejudice. 

Free Trade is not wrong because it is some eighty years 
old, any more than the multiplication table is wrong because 
it is even older. Free Traders are prepared to give up their 
adherence to either on due cause shown.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wallasey. J. W. Date. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Srr,—As one who has been closely associated with the move- 
ment against capital punishment in this country in recent 
years, I would like to comment in brief upon Miss Kornitzer’s 
prize essay. Her paper is restricted to a theoretical study of 


those mental processes in ordinary citizens which may deter- 
mine their attitude to the death penalty. As your competition 
sought to elicit original essays and not sociological studies on 
the subject, we cannot complain of this, and indeed we are 
indebted to Miss Kornitzer for a most interesting and original 
paper. But it would be regrettable if your readers were led 
to infer that there was nothing more to be said against capital 
punishmert than is contained in this essay, or that the latter 
even attempted to summarize the main factors involved. 

Miss Kornitzer makes no mention of the relation of capital 
punishment to the rest of our modern penal system, nor does 
she attempt to measure any anti-social effects it may have 
upon the community or upon the prison population. She 
ignores the irrevocable nature of capital punishment and any 
possible objections to it on that ground. And, most reimark- 
able of all, she makes no mention whatever of the experience 
of other countries. It is true that her subject was “ The 
problem of the Death Penalty in England to-day,” but we 
have long since passed the time when we in this country can 
be content with an insularity which ignores the vital expe- 
rience of many other countries in social questions of this kind. 

Capital punishment stands or falls in a modern state upon 
the question of deterrence ; is it, or is it not, a more effective 
deterrent against murder than other penalties, not open to the 
same grave objections, which might be substituted? On the 
question of deterrence in murder cases no English experience 
exists, since capital punishment has never been abolished in 
England for murder. All that is being said to-day, however, 
about the probable results of complete abolition in this 
country, about burglars carrying firearms, prisoners murdering 
their warders, and about the danger of lynch law, is pure sup- 
position, by its nature incapable of proof. 

Belgium, however, has had no executions since 1863, Holland 
since 1860, Denmark since 1892, Norway since 1875, Sweden 
since 1910, and the officials of these and other countries assert 
dogmatically that the abolition or disuse of capital punishment 
in their countries has not adversely affected the homicidal 
trend. During the present year I have personally visited 
the Ministries of Justice and the convict prisons of all these 
countries, and was assured in each case that there was no 
danger of lynch law, that the professional criminals did not, 
as a class, carry firearms, and that the abolition of capital 
punishment had not, in their view, endangered the lives of 
prison oflicials. This is not supposition but positive evidence 
of a very vital character. A careful survey of the history of 
capital punishment in other countries is too extensive a 
matter to permit of detailed reference here, but I submit that 
it is a vital factor in this problem which cannot be ignored by 
any serious student of the question. And, after some years of 
careful research, I have personally no doubt as to what 
inference it is right to draw from the experience of other 
countries in this matter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. Roy Catvert. 

National Council for the Abolition of the Death Penalty, 

Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


THE AFRICAN 
[To the Editor of the SPEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—-It seems a great pity that any missionary should ever 
exaggerate the iniquities of the people he goes out to convert, 
Does he fear that, if he does not paint a black enough picture 
he will not get adequate support from home ? 

In the article, “* The Uganda Church,” in your issue of 
June 7th, Archdeacon Lloyd writes :—‘‘‘ Sympathy’ and 
‘thought for others’ are by no means characteristic of the 
heathen man of Africa. The care of little children, of mothers, 
or of the sick and aged was conspicuous by its absence.” 

There are many Kuropeans who have lived and travelled 
in Africa, who can give many instances of the thought and 
unselfish devotion of the ** heathen men’ who have served 
them, in home or on safari. Again, how well do I remember 
the emphatic reply of a leading missionary in Kenya when I 
asked him, as I watched a_ little black boy herding the goats 
of his family, if these children were ever ill-treated. He said, 
“* They are not ill-treated—there is no need here for a Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children.” This I have 
frequently found is the opinion shared by others—officials, 
settlers, anthropologists and _ travellers. 

The lack of care of mothers, the sick and aged is surely dis- 
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proved by the fact that relatives will bring their sick folk 
many days’ journey to the nearest dispensary or hospital, and 
sometimes even to the ordinary non-medical white man. 
Lack of modern medical and surgical knowledge amd hygiene 
they certainly have, but not the lack of ordinary, human 
affections. Only the other day I was told by a settler’s wife, 
of one of their “ heathen” labourers threatening to commit 
suicide if his wife, then in the throes of a difficult childbirth, 
were to lose her life. Mr. and Mrs. Routledge, in their book, 
With a Prehistoric People, dealing with the Wakikuyu in 
1908, before they had been influenced to any appreciable 
extent by the white man, writes, ‘‘ Children are much valued 
amongst them, and neither of us have ever seen a woman or 
child ill-treated.”” Again, when describing how the site of a 
new hut was to be decided upon by a committee of elders, 
five men and five women, the chief’s brother ‘‘ was asked 
what would happen if the respeetive parts of the Committee 
disagreed. ‘ The old ladies,’ he replied, ‘ would have their 
way, because,’ he added emphatically, ‘ it is a great work to 
have borne a child.’ ’»—I am, Sir, &c., 
IsaBeL Ross 
(late of Kenya Colony). 
24 Middleway, London, N.W.11. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE UNDERGRADUATE 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Srr,—You ask at what age would I allow a young man to 
be free from external control. My answer is—at the latest 
possible, and certainly not in that period in which his educa- 
tion is continued at his parents’ charge. A father sometimes 
makes sacrifices in order to continue his son’s education until, 
say, twenty-three, and he would naturally prefer that the 
University authorities would exercise due control so that his 
efforts may not be thrown away. 

At any age control, I consider, is one of the greatest 
blessings, and unrestricted liberty (when a man usually does 
what he likes instead of what he should) the greatest curse. 
How often the affection a man bears his family stands as 
sentry over him, and keeps a tired hand to the plough and 
a weary brain to the task long after the time he might look 
normally for release. Without that sentry-guard that man 
would not fulfil himself, and would be reduced to the state 
of the undergraduate who is left undisciplined and uncon- 
trolled. 

It so happens that (prompted to refer to your article) I 
disclosed an ineident which you consider exceptional, but 
how many other cases remain undisclosed in which, through 
ill-disciplined years at the University, many a young man 
misses the mark ? This trouble is, of course, as old as the 
hills, and it is only the recent scandal at Cambridge which 
has drawn special attention to it at the moment. If 
University administration is, as the result of this, now 
suitably revised, that scandal will not have been in vain. 
A drastic revision in methods is needed, not in the interests 
of severity and repression but in the best and truest interests 
of the self-expression of all those young men for whom wes 
who are responsible for them are, in my opinion, actually 
betraying our trust.—I am, Sir, &c., DeEvorr. 


[Zo the Editor of the Srprcraror.] 
S1r,— Orion, in his article in your last number, takes it for 
granted that Undergraduates are at bottom “laughing, ragging, 
irresponsible youth,” apt to do anything if left alone. On the 
other hand ninety-five per cent. of the Undergraduates at 
Cambridge, at least, have no such tendency. The ragging, 
such as the disgraceful attack on the police on November 5th 
last year, is the work of no more than five per cent. There 
were then present in Market Square about one-tenth of the 
Undergraduates, but the majority of these were there only to 
see what happened. The resulting disorder was, I firmly 
believe, largely due to the action of police and proctors in 
attempting to quell a mild rag. 

Though thoroughly agreeing with Orion that cars are 
unnecessary for undergraduates, I wish that he could be 
persuaded that we undergraduates are not irresponsible except 
in reply to the definite assumption on the part of authority 
thst we are so. The remedy lies, as far as I see it, in a relaxa- 
tion of discipline coupled with a stricter insistence on an 
adequate amount of work done, so that Cambridge and else- 





where could become again places tiiat you did not go to unless 
you proposed to spend at least a little of your time working. 
The answer to those who demand more discipline is that 
we are young men, many of us entrusted with a vote by the 
Government, and if we are treated as men we are perfectly 
capable of behaving as such.—I am, Sir, &c., Mario. 


TO MAKE ENGLAND ONE NATION 


[To the Editor of the SpecTatoR.] 
Sir,—In this outpost of the Empire (and it would be inter- 
esting to know how many of your readers could find it on a 
map !), shut in by a blizzard, I have just read from cover to 
cover the copies of the Speciator dated December 7th and 14th, 
which were brought in on February 25th, by dog team. 

I feel some surprise at the assumptions in the correspondence, 
** To Make England One Nation,” and I should like to add my 
word to that of Mr. R. F. Bailey. 

By a curious mischance I began my teaching career in a 
municipal school, and was so much impressed by the beneficial 
effect of the mixture of the “ classes ’’ that I never made any 
effort to transfer to the type of school in which I had originally 
intended to teach. 

After fifteen years’ experience in different parts of England 
I am still convinced that the schools of that type are doing 
invaluable work in bringing children from different types of 
homes together in work and in sport. 

The solution of our educational problems surely lies in 
giving to all our schools the traditions which have made our 
‘* Public Schools ”’ great, and I do believe this is slowly being 
done. The sight of elementary schoolgirls playing netball 
or going to swimming baths speaks volumes. What is needed 
is for education committees of every type of school from the 
oldest founded ‘‘ Public School,’’ of which we are so justly 
proud, to the smallest. village school, to determine that the 
standard must be ever raised, that we shall not copy the Middle 
Ages in giving our children overcrowded, ill-lighted and badly 
ventilated rooms, but in making all schools Public Schools— 
i.e., schools where the wishes of the majority and not of the 
private individual decide the policy. 

Out here it is of the greatest interest to see the lack vf 
‘** class ’’ consciousness. One is received at the poorest houses 
by one’s host and hostess perfectly naturally, and whiie given 
the best that there is, it is as a guest that one accepts such 
entertainment. Another curious point is that table manners 
and indeed all manners, are far more courtly than among the 
**employed ” classes at home. I have never noticed the 
slightest embarrassment on the part of my guests, even when 
confronted with strange forks and knives. They just go 
ahead naturally. It gives one to wonder if our forbears were 
the boors historians would have us believe. These peopie are 
descended from English fishermen, who came out two genera- 
tions ago. They have had nothing which one feels inclined to 
eall education, but they have kept “‘ that good thing which 
was committed unto’? them. Alas! the younger generation 
is coming into contact with civilization and beginning to feel 
silk stockings a necessity in this land where skin boots and 
overalls are the only suitable coverings for nine months of 
the year. 

The benefits of the mixture seem to be to the more well-to-do 
rather than to the poorer classes. 

What will happen if on my return home I forget and bring 
my charlady or my chore boy into tea to save time in talking 
over domestic problems ?—I am, Sir, &e., 


Mutton Bay, Canadian Labrador. TRENE I. Biss. 


“ENGLAND” AND “ENGLISH ” 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—“ Thistle’? and other Scotsmen certainly have some 
justification for a grievance. It is undoubtedly inaccurate 
to describe Lord Haig or Lord Balfour as ‘“ Englishmen.” 
But the ineccuracy is not altogether on one side. I remember 
years ago, at a public meeting in Glasgow, a speaker being 
howled at because he described the late Lord Salisbury as 
“a great English gentleman.’ The speaker stuck to his 
guns ; but apparently a considerable portion of the audience 
thought that “England” and ‘English’? should be banished 
from the “ British” vocabulary. 
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“ Britain,’ ‘Briton’? and “ British” (heaven defend 
us from using “ Britisher”’ !) have to be used for accuracy’s 
sake and for lack of better words to express their meaning ; 
but to me they are singularly uninspiring words, and raise 
the picture of woad-painted savages. ‘“‘ England” is the 
most beautiful word in the ‘* English language ” (if ‘* Thistle ” 
will pardon the expression) redolent of the fragrance of 
country lanes, and sweet with the murmur of far away bells, 
of village churches, rich in the storied memories of Agincourt 
and Trafalgar, of Chaucer and Shakespeare, whimsical with 
the personalities of Dickens and dear old put-upon John Bull. 

The Englishman as a rule, thinks rather imperially than 
nationally. The Scotsman, although he is a splendid im- 
perialist in practice, is emotionally and sentimentally nation- 
alist rather than imperialist. The consequence is that, 
while the Englishman is quite prepared to use the words 
* England” and ‘ Britain” accurately in their proper 
places, if he remembers to do so—I grant you that he some- 
times forgets—hence the justification, so far as it goes, for 
* Thistle’s  complaint—and though the Englishman, proud 
of his own country, but with a wider outlook, is perfectly 
willing to appreciate the glories of Scotland, and the romantic 
associations of the word, the Scotsman, on the other hand, 
uses the word ‘“‘ England,” when he is bound to do so, some- 
what grudgingly. 

What would the Scot say if one were to propose as a 
solution of the difficulty that the words ‘ Scotland” and 
“England” should both be discarded from our vocabulary, 
and we should speak only of ** Britain” ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

, ANGLUS IN SCOTIA. 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.| 
Sir,—In common with your correspondent ‘ Thistle” I 
strongly object to the use of ‘*England” and “English” 
when reference is obviously to Great Britain or to things 
British. I am proud to call myself an iinglishman, but 
prouder still to be a son of the British Empire.—I am, Sir, 
«&e., Rose. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I thank you for publishing my letter on the above 
subject. 

The following taken from this week’s issue fully bears me 
out. Your Budapest correspondent, writing on Count Bethlen, 
states : 

(a) ‘‘ In view of the visit of Count Bethlen to England, etc.” 
and 

(b) ‘‘He has succeeded in putting an end to her isolation by 
winning the benevolent support of England, ete.’ 

Count Bethlen is reported by the Manchester Guardian, on 
18th inst. as having said at a Press reception, the previous day : 

‘*T want to emphasize my extreme satisfaction at finding myself 
in an official character upon British soil, etc. . After the 
termination of the World War, Hungary was once more in a position 
to enjoy the assistance of Great Britain.” 

And in conclusion : 

‘*It is my sincere hope, that in this policy of ours we shall enjoy 
the benevolent assistance of Great Britain, etc.” 

Further comment on the above on my part should be 
unnecessary !—I am, Sir, &c., THISTLE. 


REUNION AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTAToR.] 

Sir,—Now that we are all desiring and praying for the 
reunion of Christendom, it is depressing to find Mr. Clarke 
attempting to prove that communion, either (1) with Non- 
conformist Bodies, or (2) with the Holy Orthodox Church, 
is impossible for us. But is not a door for reunion, with 
one or both of them, opened by the fact that the Church 
of England (see Article LX) hesitates to claim the infallibility 
which other Churches have sacrificed by their errors? Con- 
sequently she is not rigidly tied to all her former beliefs, but 
may admit that some of them need reform. 

Take Episcopacy—by all means let us retain it as being a 
primitive institution. But need that cause us to unchurch 
our Nonconformist brethren, so that we must refuse any 
kind of church communion with them? Remember that 
Hooker said that Episcopacy was needful for the ‘* bene esse,” 
but not for the “ esse’ of the Church. Then with regard to 
our Church’s Sacramental doctrine—Nonconformists are 


supposed to reject it. But as a matter of fact many leading 
theologians among them are permeated with a sacramentalism 
alien from a crude form of Protestantism. 

And now with regard to the Holy Orthodox Church—I am 
not sure that that Church would entirely dissent from the 
teaching of our Article IX. For as she clearly holds that the 
Church of Rome has erred concerning the Faith, an attitude 
of humility might suggest to her that she also was not incapable 
of error. Mr. Clarke mentions the rubric about the Real 
Presence in our present Communion Service in support of 
his argument. That rubric must be discarded, as no doubt 
it eventually will be. It is unscriptural, inasmuch as Christ 
(as St. Paul tells us) ascended into heaven that He might 
* fill all things,” surely both with His Deity and His Humanity. 
Even if we are disposed to believe in a local heaven, it is clear 
that Christ’s Presence is not limited to it. I must not burden 
you with a full criticism or Mr. Clarke's letter, so I only take 
one or two points in it.—I am, Sir, &e., 

19 Gloucester Court, Kew. A. K. HoBpart-HAMPDEN. 


THE ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE AND 

THE TAIL-WAGGERS’ CLUB 
[To the Editor of the SPEcTaroR.| 
31R,—Many readers of the Spectator must be aware of a 
campaign which is being waged with the object of obstructing 
the work done by the Royal Veterinary College and the 
Tail-Waggers’ Club on behalf of animals. As I have gone 
into the facts somewhat carefully, may I ask for a brief space 
in which to state them ? 

There is an urgent need for improved facilities for veterinary 
training. Although this country contains many more 
animals than human beings, it has only four veterinary 
colleges, whereas London alone boasts a score of medical 
schools. A departmental committee recently found that 
**the condition of the Royal Veterinary College is a national 
disgrace. The building . . . has been condemned by the 
local authority as a dangerous structure. At the end of the 
current year the Governing Body will have exhausted all its 
funds.” 

The Tail-Waggers’ Club is in form a business organization 
which sells to its members a good money’s worth, including 
a service for the tracing of lost dogs. Actually its profits 
are devoted to animal welfare, and in pursuance of this 
policy it made a grant to the Royal Veterinary College. 

The Club and the College immediately became the target 
of carefully organized attacks, based on an allegation that 
painful vivisection is practised at the College. The facts 
are as follows : 

The grant made by the Club to the College was made and 
accepted subject to the condition that no part of it should 
be used for vivisection. The whole of it is earmarked for 
other purposes. 

The animal experimentation actually practised at the 
College comprises a small number of biological tests for 
tubercular infection of milk. These tests are of a painless 
character. The experimenters shown in Home Office reports 
as working at the College are, with this exception, actually 
working (on contagious diseases of cattle) at the neighbouring 
Research Institute, and will be so shown in future Home 
Office reports. The Director of the Research Institute and 
the Principal of the College are two entirely different persons. 
The Institute is mainly supported by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

Prof. Hobday, the Principal of the College, held ar 
experimenter’s licence for a number of years, but the nature 
of the investigation which he carried out under this licence 
has been concealed from the public by those who are seeking 
to hamper his work for animals. It comprised his classic 
research on the use of anaesthetics for the prevention of 
pain in veterinary operations, a research embodied in his 
treatise on The Anaesthetization of Animals and Birds” ; 
and to it is chiefly due the general use of anaesthetics at the 
present time by veterinary surgeons. If Prof. Hobday’s 
detractors had had their way, veterinary operations would 
still be performed by qualified men (as they frequently are 
by unqualified) without anaesthetics. 

The future of the College is uncertain, but so long as 
Prof. Hobday is in command, no act of cruelty could be 
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permitted there. I have met few animal-lovers whe are as 
generous as he with their energy, ability and influence, when 
some practical step has to be taken for saving animals, wild 
or tame, from suffering. 

Great Britain has neglected its veterinary colleges. Let 
us hope that it will not be deterred from righting the wrong 
by this mischievous campaign.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. W. Hume. 


THE EXPORT OF HORSES 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sm,—In answer to “ D. Kennedy ” may I say that the Bill 
to stop the Export of Horses for Butchery has passed its 
second reading, and is now blocked in the Committee stage 
by a number of Bills before it? 

It is certain that if owners of horses could be informed 
on the suffering involved in this traflic, and of the terrible 
conditions of Vaugirard—where some English horses go for 
slaughter—the great majority of those people would urge 
the passing of the Bill to stop the export. If **D. Kennedy” 
can suggest any way of getting such an appeal published 
by the general Press we should be very glad to hear from 
him. Iam convinced that if we could once inform the general 
public on the facts of this traffic, nothing would be allowed 
to hinder the passing of the Bill to stop it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. M. F. Coe. 
International League Against the Export of Horses for Butchery, 
11 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 2. 


NATIONAL BABY WEEK 

We desire to draw attention to the special campaign which 
is being conducted this year by the National Baby Week 
Council. The object of National Baby Week (July 1st to 7th) 
is to generate that power of opinion, of publicity, energy, and 
interest which is necessary to impress upon individuals, 
either as parents or as citizens, their obligations to the health 
of the nation. At a Conference to be held on July Ist, 2nd, and 
3rd by the National Council for Maternity and Child Welfare, 
the special subjects for consideration this year will be outlined, 
and we understand that local organizers throughout the 
country will concentrate their efforts on bringing home to 
men and women of all classes the need for a National Maternity 
Service scheme, the need for a better provision of Nursery 
Schools, and the urgent necessity of a wide and intelligent 
knowledge of parentcraft. Monday, July 14th, has been 
selected as Children’s Day. Those interested should refer to 
the Secretary, National Baby Week Council, 117 Piccadilly, 
London, W. 1, for further information, and read Mother and 
Child (formerly National Health), the official organ of the 
National Council for Maternity and Child Welfare. The 
constituent societies of the latter comprise practically all 
associations engaged in welfare work of this kind. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
THE LATE ROMER WILSON. 

It is proposed to publish a Memoir of the late Romer 
Wilson and to issue a selection of her letters. I shall be 
grateful if her correspondents will send me any letters which 
they may possess. They will be faithfully copied and returned 
promptly.—Epwarp J. O’Brien, Villa Pauliska, Muralto- 
Locarno, Switzerland. 

Tue Firm or Verrcn. 

Our attention has been drawn to a paragraph in your issue 
of June 14th under ** Country Life,” by Sir W. Beach Thomas, 
in which the firm of Veitch is referred to as being: extinct, and we 
should like to point out that this is not correct. It is true that 
the Chelsea firm of James Veitch and Sons (of which the 
writer is probably thinking) is extinct, but the original firm of 
Veitch in Exeter from which the Chelsea firm branched off 
is still being carried on under the title of Robert Veitch and 
Son, Ltd., and with a member of the family as its managing 
director.—RoBerT VEITCH & Son, Lrp. (A. M. Verrcu, 
Managing Director), The Royal Nurseries, New North Road, 
Exeter. 


CARDINAL WOLSEY. 

May I make a suggestion in these days when the great 
pageant at Ipswich is turning the thoughts of all lovers 
of England and her storied past back to the mighty 
Cardinal who died in our city of Leicester four hundred years 
ago? I feel it to be fitting that we should ask ourselves 
whether the occasion might not be marked by an earnest 









effort to discover where the dust of Wolsey lies to-day. The 
marble casket which he designed to holi his own remains is 
now by a twist of Fate the last restii, plaice of Nelson in St. 
Paul's Cathedral; as for the Cardinai him elf, it is almost 
certain that he rests in some unknown .omb within the walls 
of our ancient Abbey.. The moment is 1. ost opportune for a 
piece of really expert archaeological re ear h to find out 
definitely where the Cardinal rests. It is a question which 
should deeply interest the First Commissix ner of Works ; 
whatever his faults may be, Mr. George Lansbury is at least a 
keen Churchman.—J. H. Morcom, Northridge, ISirby Muxloe, 
Leicester. 
Tue Five Best Brains. 

With reference to your conclusions in this interesting com- 
petition, I should like to add a further one that occurs to me— 
7.e., the fallacy of confusing popular verdicts with correct ones, 
Surely no honest list could omit such men as Lord Baden- 
Powell, Sir Josiah Stamp, Lord Wakefield, and Lord Melchett, 
whose services to this country and keen foresight are unrivalled, 
Novelists and politicians cause much amusement to the public 
and get plenty of notoriety, but surely disinterested service to 
the nation must always be the foundation-stone of a first-class 
brain.—C. S. Brown, 20 Woodland Road, Chingford, E.4, 


ANOTHER GARDEN OF Bricut EyYEs. 

I think that readers of the delightful article, ‘‘ A Garden of 
Bright Eyes,” in your issue of May 31st may be interested 
to know that the Kensington Council of Social Service has 
secured an open site, in one of the poorest and most over- 
crowded parts of North Kensington, which they hope to 
transform into just such another garden of bright eyes as 
the writer of the article describes. All that is wanted is 
£1,500 to build and equip shelters for sixty children and 
to start the Open Air Nursery School. Her Majesty the 
Queen and the Duchess of York have both shown their interest 
and approval of the project by giving donations towards the 
building. If any of your readers feels moved to follow this 
example, donations may be sent to Lady Maurice, 44 
Kensington Park Gardens, W. 11, or to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Mrs. Alfred Loder, M.B.E., 6 Swan Walk, Chelsea, S.W.— 
HELEN MAvrRIce. 


CiILDREN’s Country Ho.ipAys Funp. 

I yenture to call attention to the urgent need of the Children’s 
Country Holidays Fund. Last year, through our endeavours 
to send a larger number of the very poorest London children 
for a fortnight’s holiday in the country, we overspent our 
income by £3,000. In consequence, this year we shall be 
unable to send away as many children as before unless our 
income is largely increased through the generosity of the 
public. Should the public fail us, the disappointment which 
must be borne by many children would be so severe that 
I venture to make this appeal with confidence.—ARRAN, 
Hon. Treasurer, Children’s Country Holidays Fund, 18 Buck- 
ingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


Erratum.—We regret that in a paragraph of News of the Week, 
in our issue dated June 2Ist, Mr. Lapointe, the vigorous member 
of the present Liberal Administration in Canada, was incorrectly 
described as *‘ the Conservative leader.” The latter is, of course, 
the Hon. R. B. Bennett. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THE SPECTATOR, JUNE 26TH, 1830. 
DEATH OF THE KING. 


We must not absolve the King from blame in the persecution, for 
so in reality it was, carried on against the Queen. We believe it was 
carried on chiefly in obedience to his desire ; and indeed the haste 
with which Ministers seized the first opportunity that presented 
itself of abandoning it, proves that it wasso. The Bill of Pains and 
Penalties was indefensible on any principle of constitutional right or 
of moral right ; and it was as ungenerous as it was unjust, con- 
sidering that its object was a friendless and defenceless femaie. But 
that the error of the King, though great, was palliated by gross mis- 
conduct on the part of the Queen, no one who coolly looks to tho 
evidence will now deny. 

From the date of this unhappy act, the course of George tho 
Fourth has been an unvarying course of splendour and _ utility. 
Coming to the exercise of supreme power, though not to the name of 
King, in 1811, when the state of the Continent presented hardly one 
spot on which the hopes of philanthropy could find a resting-place, he 
was enabled by the vigour of his measures, developing the energies of 
a mighty nation, so to change the face of Europe as to bestow on it 
and on England, in the course of three short years, a peace the most 
solid and lasting that the Old World had enjoyed for nearly a 
century before. 

The King spoke well in public, though very rarely. In private, 
no man was more engagingly conversational: he told a story with 
great felicity ; and his talent for mimickry, which he sometimes 
indulged in for the amusement of his intimate companions, was very 
~~. The personal appearance of the King when young, as we 

ave already hinted, was fine: his air was manly and graceful, his 
countenance open and noble, the proportions of his limbs exquisite. 
Late in life, he grew fat and unwieldy. He was askilful, fearless, and 
elegant horseman, and excelled in most exercises that required 
either dexterity or vigour, 
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The Hat-Case 


The English Novel: From the Earliest Days to the Death of 
Joseph Conrad. By Ford Madox Ford. (Constable. 5s.) 

The History of the English Novel : Intellectual Realism, from 
Richardson to Sterne. By Ernest A. Baker. (Witherby. 
16s.) 


YEARS ago (it must be twenty-five years) I had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer, as he then was, and he to'd 
an amusing anecdote which has epitomized some of his work 
for me since. It was about a gentleman who had a hat-case, 
He left the hat-case on the platform of a continental railway 
station, and went round the corner for a moment, and when 
he came back the case was still there. But when he took it 
up, it seemed to his shocked sense lighter than air. Up it 
flew. It had been gutted from below, and the hat was gone. 
Just such a shock sometimes awaits readers of Mr. Ford’s 
criticisms. Here, for example, is a hat-case, entitled The 
English Novel from the Earliest Days to the Death of Joseph 
Conrad, and presumably containing a hat. But lift it, and 
up it flies. We have been fooled, and since no one likes to be 
the victim of a practical joke, we are prone to complain 
that there is something wrong about Mr. Ford, something 
gravely ‘‘ dicky,’”? and to demand that a law shall be passed 
which shall prohibit for ever the leaving about of empty 
cases in public places. It is annoying, when one is an earnest 
seeker after truth and perhaps an examination candidate 
as well, to be told that ever since 1860 the Pilgrim’s Progress 
and Madame Bovary have been among the four most popular 
books all the world over. It’s untrue. They haven't 
been. And one’s irritation is not diminished by being unable 
to say which have been. Anyhow, not those two. It’s annoy- 
ing, again, to be told that history has altered owing to the 
disuse of Plutarch, that Conrad, James and Crane are the 
three chief influences in contemporary ‘fiction, that English 
fiction and fiction all the world over are identical, that Bach 
and Holbein are the world’s two greatest artists, Anthony 
Trollope also running; that Babbitt was suggested by Pamela, 
that Our Lord and Tibullus used to be mentioned more fre- 
quently in conversation, and that Mr. Ford himself has never 
known anyone who has known Miss Virginia Woolf. Why, he 
dedicates this very work to a friend incommon! Surely we can 
catch him slipping at last. But no, we cannot ; because there 
is no such person as Miss Virginia Woolf. She is Mrs. Woolf, 
The statement is strictly accurate ; two slips have made one 
slap, and this is annoying again. 

The publishers, foreseeing our honourable scars, caution us 
upon the dust-cover that Mr. Ford is not so much writing 
criticism as ‘‘ thinking aloud,” and this certainly puts us wise 
if not exactly wiser. We are now astonished not when the 
hat-case is empty, but when it is full, and again and again, if 
one will but read him in this spirit, a gratifying weight tugs 
at one’s arm. ‘ The function of the Arts in the State—apart 
from the consideration of aesthetics—is so to aerate the mind 
of the taxpayer as to make him less dulla boy.”” How admir- 
ably this is put, and incidentally how it justifies the book 
itself! For Mr. Ford does aerate us, and to repine because he 
is capricious or impertinent or because we disagree with him 
is wilfully to retreat into the depths of the Dunciad. I tested 
my own dullness over two passages. Not happening to like 
Scott, I read with joy: ‘‘ Obviously even the Antiquary 
is worth consideration if one had the time.” And happening 
to like Fielding I read with rage that ‘ although Tom Jones 
contains an immense amount of rather nauseous special- 


pleading, the author does pack most of it away into solid wads 
of hypocrisy at the headings of Parts or Chapters.” And 
having, beyond my likes and dislikes, the rudiments of a 
critical apparatus, I felt that both statements may be false in 
one universe and true in another, and that in Mr. Ford’s 
universe they are true. 

What is his universe? It is not quite what he would have 
us think. It is composed of personal sensitiveness, of the 
quality that distinguishes him as a novelist, and that distin- 
guished him as an editor when in days long past he so bril- 
liantly conducted the English Review and so discerningly and 
generously helped his juniors. He himself would say that it 
is a more solid affair; that he holds certain principles— 
novelists oughtn’t to preach, théy ought to concentrate on the 
story, they oughtn’t to caricature, and so on—and every now 
and then he alludes to these principles in a commanding way. 
But if he held opposing principles, it would make no difference, 
for the reason that his is not a nature that rests on generalities. 
His merit lies in his swiftness. At moments he turns sad, 
dignified and dynastic, and assumes the air of the repository 
of artistic traditions, and at such moments one cannot help 
smiling. But he must excuse our smiles ; he has often enough 
had the laugh of us with his empty boxes, and he has written a 
fine little slap-dash book. 

There is no dash and no slap about Dr. Ernest Baker’s 
The History of the English Novel: Intellectual Realism, from 
Richardson to Sterne, and no fineness about it either. Of 
course, unlike naughty Mr. Ford, it delivers the goods. Here 
are the cases, labelled in sequence from Richardson to Sterne. 
The worst of it is one has no inclination to open them. For 
the book is dull, badly written, and conventional in its judg- 
ments despite its dalliance with modernity. It is, for instance, 
a convention to be arch over Richardson’s life, ‘so Dr. Baker 
duly arches. It is the present convention to detract from 
Sterne’s detractors, so, with all their original insensitiveness, 
he detracts. His work may contain original research (I am 
not qualified to say), but it has none of the other merits of 
scholarship ; it cannot.marshal facts plainly or discuss them 
philosophically, or give a straightforward account either of a 
novelist’s life or of the contents of a novel : 

“This brief summary of the events in Sterne’s life bearing directly 
or indirectly on the genesis of the extraordinary book which he had 
launched upon the world may from this point be still briefer. By 
the middle of 1761, four more volumes of Tristram Shandy had 
been published. Sterno’s: health was steadily growing worse. Hoe 
was told that the only way to save his life was to betake himself 
to a warmer climate; so in 1762 he went to Paris, in spite of 
difficulties due to our being at war with France.” 

That is a fair specimen of the style; it inclines us neither to 
hear about Sterne nor to read Tristram Shandy, and in places 
it becomes unintelligible (e.g., in the seventh sentence on 
page 18, where, owing to incompetence over the use of relative 
pronouns things get into a sorry mess). Were the book less 
pretentious, one would not be severe, but it sets out to be a 
“history ” not a manual, and it is the fourth of a series which 
is apparently trundling down the centuries to the present day. 
Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne are the chief 
authors treated ; Amory and others are discussed, and there 
are many references to Cervantes, Marivaux, &c. But they 
and all their works remain dead. It may be annoying when 
there are no hats in the cases, but it is worse when there are 
no heads in the hats, and we return with renewed appreciation 
to Mr. Ford. EK. M. Forster. 


Six Months in Fiction 


Translated from the Russian 
10s. 6d,) 


Oblomov. By Ivan Goncharov. 
by Natalie Duddington. (George Allen and Unwin. 

The Confessions of Zeno. By Italo Svevo. Translated from 
the Italian by Beryl de Zoete. (Putnam. 10s. 6d.) 

Cecile. By F. L. Lucas. (Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d.) 

The Lost Crusade. By Daphne Muir. (Chatto and Windus. 


7s. 6d.) 
Brief Candles. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d.) 
The Virgin and the Gipsy. By D. H. Lawrence. (G. Orioli. 
£1 1s.) 


REVIEWING, as someone recently and correctly observed, is a 
different thing from criticism. How different, perhaps, none 
but professional reviewers can appreciate. Critics, for one 


thing, can pick and choose ; reviewers have to accept what- 
ever weekly and ephemeral clap-trap is thrown at them, 
Criticism calls for a degree of scholarship ; reviewing only for 
a knack of journalism. The reviewer of novels is in a specially 
pitiable plight. Not everybody thinks he can paint a picture 
or compose a symphony, but nearly everybody thinks he can 
write a novel. Thus, the reviewer of novels spends half his 
time in dealing with the work of amateurs, not with the work 
of specialists. He is dealing with the work of those who have 
plunged headlong, nevér thinking it necessary to learn even 
the elementary technique of their job. Novels are concerned 
with Life, and everybody thinks he knows something about 
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Life. What he forgets is that he knows nothing about 
art. 

The truth, justice, and triteness of the foregoing observa- 
tions have been borne in upon me during a year of reading 
and commenting upon novels. I have been forced to the 
conclusion that there is nothing worth saying about ninety- 
nine novels out of every hundred. I long now for a censorship 
of novels—though it would not be censorship in Lord Brent- 
ford’s sense of the word ; it would be censorship in the sense 
of abolition. (Time, however, will see to that ; one need not 
worry.) There is nothing more depressing than reading 
quantities of novels, if one has certain standards and a certain 
respect for letters. A weariness, like no other weariness, weighs 
upon the soul. Looking back over the last half-year, for 
instance, in which I have read—or at any rate examined—at 
least six novels a week, what can I pick out? What books 
have left some deposit upon the floor of my mind ? 

There was Oblomov, of course, and Zeno. Both translations, 
and both books written by men who thoroughly understood 
what they were about. Long books though they might be, and 
discursive (Svevo especially splitting almost as many hairs a 
Proust) it was evident that here were two authors capable of 
appreciating the value of fictional selection. The details were 
many, but they were never irrelevant. The comedy in both 
books was always superb, and the whisper of tragedy always 
sufficient and convincing. They were both books to which one 
instinctively applies the vague term, “ classics.” What lies 
implied in that term I do not exactly know, apart from the 
suggestion of a certain solidity—an uncommunicable element 
quite independent of length, for short stories may have it as 
well as novels running to a thousand pages: Svevo’s short 
The Hoax has it, I think, in the same degree as the interminable 
Zeno. Here, then, were two books which in translation defi- 
nitely enriched our store of fiction. Both made severe demands 
upon the reader, but no one who has absorbed, say, the chapter 
in which Oblomov dreams of his childhood can reasonably 
resent the exactions on his leisure and his perseverance. 

Then there was Mr. F. L. Lucas’ Cecile, that large, calm 
book, the product of a cultured mind. Cecile and another 
novel—Mrs. Muir’s The Lost Crusade—were the children 
begotten of an Historical Novel Competition organized by 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus, in which the prize was puzzlingly 
awarded to Miss Margaret Irwin’s None so pretty—a novel of 
great merit, but, in my opinion, inferior to both its rivals, 
which were bracketed together for the second prize. It was 
interesting to observe how Mr. Lucas and Mrs. Muir severally 
treated the problem of placing their invention in days other 
than our own. Both, needless to say, remained untempted 
by the cheaper devices of historical romance. Wardour Street 
held no charms for them. Mr. Lucas, indeed, transported 
himself with the greatest ease into pre-Revolution France, 
finding in the social questions of that era a sufficient analogy 
with the questions of to-day ; and in the cultured conversa- 
tions of the eighteenth-century, with their cynicism and 
reasonableness, an adequate parallel to the society he doubtless 
frequents in Cambridge and Bloomsbury. The historical 
artifice fretted Mr. Lucas not at all; on the contrary, he 
appeared to move with a greater freedom, liberated from the 
boring circumstantial shackles of actualité which most novelists 
seem to consider necessary to the vividness of their painting. 
Mrs. Muir, on the other hand, selected a period which by no 
stretch of the imagination could be said to claim any kinship 
with the present. She travelled away to the thirteenth 
century, looking for the children who sect out for the Holy 
Land ; and since the outward trappings of mediaevalism were 
naturally of too superficial an interest for her, and since the 
illusion of modernity (available for Mr. Lucas) was denied to 
her, she was compelled to fall back upon the far more difficult 
task of interpreting, in a rich but never purple prose, the 
underlying passion of the mediaeval spirit. In this she suc- 
ceeded, I think, brilliantly. I should have ‘said, at a guess, 
that the attempt was beyond the powers and the temper of 
any modern novelist : Mrs. Muir’s book confutes me. I was 
moved by it, and convinced, in a way that no bare synopsis 
of the book could have induced me to believe possible. 

From Mrs. Muir to Mr. Aldous Huxley is a far step ; from 
Mr. Huxley to D. H. Lawrence as awkwardly stretched a stride. 
These three writers, taken together, restore one to a belief in 
the versatility of modern novelists, It is difficult to say any- 





thing new or iHuminating about Mr. Huxley. His bewildering 
cleverness, his deadly intelligence, his extended culture, his 
cosmopolitan wit, are matters of common agreement and 
continue to impress us in much the same way as the acrobatics 
of the bicyclist on a tight-rope. We know he won’t fall; 
but still we crane our necks. upward with bated breath. The 
trouble with Mr. Huxley is that he can’t afford to fall. The 
height is too dizzy. No air-pockets are allowed for in his 
cosmogony. But still, the dizzy height rises no further than 
the roof of the circus-tent. Mr. Huxley knows what he can do, 
and is far too intelligent ever to shoot himself off in a rocket to 
the moon. He represents the apotheosis of talent and accom- 
plishment ; the regions of genius and of splendid failure are 
for ever denied him ; and, indeed, he would probably say that 
he considered them without attraction. Why should he say 
otherwise ? Within his own limitations—and they are wide 
—he is complete. Any book which he chooses to publish must 
inevitably be included among the best books of the moment. 
(Incidentally, I wonder whether Mr. Huxley, as Mr. Max 
Beerbohm, will not figure among the few picked out for 
enshrinement by posterity ?) Brief Candles is as diverting, 
as full, as rich, as gritty, as disillusioned, as the previous 
works of Mr. Huxley. And that is saying a great deal. 

Finally, in the last month, Messrs. G. Orioli have pubs 
lished a posthumous novel by D. H. Lawrence, The Virgin 
and the Gipsy. For Lawrence—the later Lawrence—this 
is a quiet book, screaming at nobody. It is full of 
the extraordinary, sensuous beauty which nobody but 
Lawrence could quite encompass. The gipsy in his green 
jersey, the encampment in the quarry, the floods coming 
down, the old grandmother drowned, the policeman in the 
ruined room in the morning, whence the naked gipsy had 
fled—all these things dwell in the mind with the uneasy 
suggestion of an undefined symbolism. One is never quite 
sure of what Lawrence meant ; one doubts whether Lawrence 
himself was quite clearly sure; one is certain only that 
behind Lawrence’s huge muddles and mistakes lay a most 
desperate conviction. This is no place to speak fully of 
Lawrence—Lawrence who shared the intensity of Tolstoy, 
the indignation of Carlyle, and the exuberance of Walt 
Whitman. It is the place only to call attention to his last 
book, which “ lacks the author’s final revision, and has been 
printed from the manuscript exactly as it stands.” 

V. SACKVILLE-WEST. 


Lord Balfour 


Lord Balfour: A Memory. By Sir I. Z. Malcolm. (Macmillan 
and Co. 7s. 6d.) 





Str Ian Matcotm has compiled a slight but very welcome 
memoir of his beloved master and elder friend. Though 
we write “ compiled,” it might be truer to say that he probably 
pruned and pared down to a small book a mass of recollection, 
speculation and narrative, resisting a temptation to set down 
so much in the hope of producing something more exquisite. 
We can thank him for a book that has nothing heavy in it ; 
and, still better, although it is very “ personal,” there is no 
trace of the modern publicity-hunting in matters where 
** personal ” should mean “ private.” He is a hero-worshipper, 
but we profit thereby, for this adds zest to the book, and 
eliminates the temptation to egotism to which every Boswell 
is naturally prone. 

Sir Ian was Lord Balfour’s private secretary in and out 
of Parliament during a great part of his official life in this 
century, and was probably his most intimate secretary when 
he gave up his leisure and his hopes of doing the best literary 
work of his life in order to serve his country again in 1916, 
There is little comment in this sketch upon the deeper 
political work, even in the sections that deal with the War. 
The most interesting suggestion of that kind appears in a 
footnote upon Mr. Balfour's delay in resigning office before 
1905, for which he has so often been blamed :— 

“It is my firm conviction that he delayed the General Election 
é because he was so keen between 1902-5 to build up the 
Anglo-Japanese and the Anglo-French Ententes on firm founda- 
tions, believing them to be of more vital importance to the country 
than Tariff Reform.” 

The immense importance of the mission to the United 
States in 1917 is plain, though lightly treated. Sir Ian, 
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whose amusing verses written during. or about that voyage 
will not be forgotten, tells of the secrecy and discomforts, 
the dangers and the laughable events of the departure through 
the submarine-infested seas ; and then.describes the abounding 
success of the leader; no less a success because he did not 
bring back a written act of alliance with the Allies. In truth 
he astonished the Americans by his all-round distinction. 
There too, we can believe, was evident the ‘“ undisguised 
keenness ” which Sir Ian saw ‘“ wherever he went.” His 
speeches by day or by night, his physical power of being 
en evidence, it seemed, for anything up to twenty-four hours 
a day ; his intellectual power kept at high pressure for nearly 
as long ; all these were a marvel to Americans and even to his 
British friends. Sir Ian gives an admirable little picture of 
one way in which Americans of real importance came to sit 
-t Mr. Balfour’s feet: it bears out all that we have heard 
from others who were with him :— 

“TI think that the gatherings which, perhaps, delighted the 
Chief most, and where he especially shone, were the men’s dinner 
parties which he attended night after night to meet politicians 
and experts from all over the country. I can see him now, when 
dinner was over, lying back in a comfortable chair, with ten or a 
dozen men around him and plying him with every conceivable 
question about the war, advancing new theories, criticizing old 
ones ; to all of them he listened with keen and unfeigned interest, 
and when the catechism was over he would talk to them quietly 
for an hour, taking up every point, answering, illustrating—until 
they were both amazed at his knowledge and fascinated by his 
understanding.” 


The sections devoted to the Peace Conference and the 
Treaty of Versailles deliberately show only the lighter side. 
There are good stories, some old and some new to us, of M. 
Clemenceau and his colleagues. We fear that the famous 
tale of the Tiger’s apportionment of the hours of siesfa among 
the Big Four is excluded as fiction : we hope that it is because 
it was held to be too well known for repetition. We think 
that we detect in Sir Ian here some ‘jealousy for his Chief's 
hard and brilliant work which received so much less réclame 
than the undoubtedly fine work of the British Prime Minister, 
Sir Ian has little to tell of the second great success of Lord 
Balfour at Washington, when he helped enormously to make 
fruitful the first Naval Disarmament Conference : nor of the 
visits to Geneva. He calls Lord Balfour a ‘‘ chief Architect ” 
of the League. That is not the phrase we should have 
chosen, but we fully agree with the words “ investing its 
early councils with a dignity and knowledge possessed by 
no other living man.” 

We have tried to show that this is a work of piety and 
enthusiasm, doing credit to subject and author alike, and 
we should like to quote illustrations of the quality of the 
lighter side. Our more humane readers will scarcely he 
satisfied with Lord Balfour’s reason for not hunting. We 
know from Mrs. Harry Drew’s Diaries that he loved to gallop 
on the links near Whittingehame shouting the choruses of 
Handel, but, he said, ‘“ I do not see why I should break my 
neck because a dog chooses to run after a nasty smell.” No 
one will resent his wit in telling a French agnostic that :— 

‘*The French might well assert, as against the Americans, that 
they are the inhabitants of ‘God’s own country’; but their 
atheism deters them from making so ludicrous a claim.” 

Signor Mussolini must forgive, for their humour, two stories 
from the Supreme War Council. <A foreign General described 
a debate upon which nation should provide an ‘* Admiral- 
issimo ” in the Mediterranean as having had no conclusion 
for ‘‘ we are all at sea eacept the Italians.’ Again, when 
the Italian troops had sought a popular name like “* poilu ” 
or ** Tommy,” one of their Generals stated that ‘*‘ the name 
they decided upon was ‘I Terribili’”’ ! 

The book is illustrated by several photographs, some of 
them the unconventional work of amateurs. 
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Six Months of Detective Novels 


Six months or so ago, the wiseacres were shaking their heads 
over the doom of the detective story. It was a fashion among 
the intelligentsia, we were told, a fashion which had lasted for 
eight or nine years, perhaps, but which was now, at length, 
coming to its appointed end; publishers of taste were no 
longer looking for detective novelists ; newspapers no longer 
demanded “crime serials’?; War books were all that the 
public would henceforth desire. Fortunately—for those of 
us who write detective novels—the wiseacres appear to have 
been wrong. It is the War book that is passing like a morning 
mist ; and the Evening Standard and the B.B.C. both proclaim 
by deed that the crime-loving public, though temporarily 
discouraged, has been in no sense destroyed by the slump. 
What the wiseacres forgot, I think, was that the public of the 
detective novel, in contrast to the public for almost every other 
sort of novel, is more male than female. The really faithful 
friends of the detective novelist are not middle-class women 
asking the young lady in Boots’ for a nice book, but crusted 
old gentlemen in college common-rooms and West End clubs, 
and young gentlemen who are developing a crust as fast as pos- 
sible. And, if I read the history of men’s fashions, in dress, for 
example, rightly, they consist of infinitesimal, though enor- 
mously important, variations upon a strongly persistent 
central theme. Wild fads, such as Oxford trousers, may, like 
the War books, attract attention for a season; but real changes 
take generations to make. 

Now the detective novel is admirably adapted to suit the 
intelligent wearer of men’s clothes. The general shape of the 
detective novel is fixed ; there must be a crime, a solution, and 
someone to do the solving. These three may roughly be 
likened to the coat, trousers, and waistcoat of the male suit ; 
but upon them may be built an enormous range of exquisitely 
subtle variations which the connoisseur understands and appre- 
ciates, but the mere spectator, such as the ordinary reviewer, 
does not notice at all. (Hence the demand that detective 
novels should be reviewed by experts and not by ordinary 
reviewers. But that is another story.) 

The existence of these variations, however, makes the task 
of picking out the best books a highly delicate and difficult one. 
For detective novels have a number of distinct and possible 
merits, and almost every reader has his own pet merit, which 
he will demand at all possible hazard. One cares only about 
ingenuity of plot ; another only for verisimilitude of character 
and dialogue; another demands chiefly good writing, and 
another hairbreadth excitement ; another wants his detective 
to possess odd and unreasonable knowledge, like Dr. Thorn- 
dyke ; while yet another cries out for novelty in the telling 
of his story, will have it told upside-down or sideways or in 
bits, in a dream, or in letters, or in newspaper reports, ete. It 
is not so with any other branch of novel-writing ; people who 
like Mr. Dreiser’s work can generally be persuaded to admit, 
without throwing brick-bats, that if his style were a little less 
clumsy his books would be improved. But detective ‘‘ fans” 
cannot. Hence the bitter feuds which arise between them— 
those, for instance, who consider Mr. Van Dine the ideal 
plot-maker and those who think him nearly the worst 
writer in the world—and hence, too, the difiidence with which 
I write these notes, knowing that 50 per cent., at a minimum, 
of those who read them will become purple with rage at any 
criticism or commendation of mine. 

Theslump certainly seems to have had oneunfortunate effect, 
that of depriving us, for the time being, of the services of the 
most tried practitioners of our craft. Aside from the author of 
Trent's Last Case (Knopf, 3s. 6d.) who seems determined to rest 
for ever upon one magnificent sheaf of laurels, neither Miss 
Sayers, nor Mr. Crofts, nor Mr. Freeman, nor Mr. Mason, nor 
Mr. Phillpotts, nor Canon Whitechurch, nor Mr. Anthony 
Berkeley, has given us anything during the last six months ; 
and Mrs. Christie only a volume of very light short stories. 
In partial compensation, we have had an unusually large crop 
of detective or semi-detective novels from writers who have 
made their names in other fields. Canon Hannay and his 
daughter, Mrs. Hickey, have both joined our ranks; Mr. 
Claud Hamilton and Mr. T. S. Stribling have scored well- 
deserved successes; Mr. Hugh Walpole published a serial 
which has not, as far as I know, yet appeared as a novel ; and 
the name of Sydney Fowler, author of The King Against Anne 
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Bickerton (Harrap, ‘7s. 6d.), lightly disguises one which has 
had previous successes. Mr. Kitchin’s admirable Death of My 
Aunt (Hogarth Press, 7s. 6d.) came out just a little too early 
to be properly included ; and it is to be regretted that Mr. 
C. S. Forrest’s interesting experiments have not been con- 
tinued. 

This means a higher standard of writing than is usual, and 
also more attention to character-drawing ; but it also means 
that a general review is exceptionally difficult, because so 
many of the “* standard lines ” have failed us, and some of the 
newcomers obstinately refuse to be classified. Nevertheless, 
one must at least make an attempt to advise some of the more 
idiosyncratic readers upon what may possibly suit their 
several temperaments. During this six months, those who 
like character-drawing have certainly been the most fortunate. 
Mrs. Hickey’s T'he Corpse in the Church (Methuen, 8s. 6d.), 
with a very gentle and slow-moving plot, contains a collection 
of charming characters, several of them Irish, who are certainly 
worth knowing ; and both Mr. Fowler’s book and Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s I Am Jonathan Scrivener (Thornton Butterworth, 
7s. 6d.) are strong on character. The King Against Anne 
Bickerton has the best portrait of a really incompetent (but 
not ludicrous) female that I have seen for a long time; and 
Mr. Hamilton, after a really good opening, develops his 
characters, especially that of the narrator, with care and skill. 
In fact, if only his story had had an end—a large if !—his 
book would have been very good indeed. Ultra-purists may 
object that neither of these works is a detective novel proper ; 
and one must admit that Mr. Hamilton’s has no solution, and 
that Mr. Fowler is chiefly concerned to describe a trial and to 
indict the British judicial system; but they both contain 
mysteries and are well written, and readers who like character 
are advised to try them. They might also try The Vye Murder 
(Methuen, 7s. 6d.), by I. Wray, an author who is new to me, 
and who can certainly draw women. 

Readers who like “‘ architectonic ” plots are worse off than 
usual. There is Mr. Connington, in The Two Tickets Puzzle 
(Gollancz, 7s. 6d.), very neat and satisfying, and Mr. John 
Rhode, in Peril at Cranbury Hall (Bles, 7s. 6d.), competent if 
a little stodgy. (His crucial clue came in a little loudly 
for my taste, though some may not think so.) There is Mr. 
Van Dine, in The Scarab Murder Case (Cassell, 7s. 6d.), 
more Van Dine-ish than ever, which is to say more elaborate 
as to plot, more intolerable as to style, and more erudite than 
anybody could imagine. Egyptology is the speciality this 
time, and the mass of Egyptological information contained 
in the serried footnotes would set up any non-specialist for life. 
Some people, obviously, like it. Some do not. Mr. Austin 
Allen, who writes very nicely, and whose first book waS 
admirable, is very ingenious in The Dead Mouse (Geoffrey Bles, 
7s. 6d.), but a trifle inclined to drag. Some readers like to be 
completely rather than partially bewildered ; for them I have 
one line in English and one in American fiction. Miss Gladys 
Mitchell has specialized for some time in characters who are 
slightly insane ; in The Longer Bodies (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.) her 
plot goes insane also, with remarkable effect. It is all very 
fearful and wonderful, and I can hardly understand it at all, 
Miss (?) IXKay Strachan wrote two good novels with a psycho- 
logical basis; but in Death Traps (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.) the 
psychology has run away with the book. It is full of 
enormous conversations; it is very intelligent and nearly 
unintelligible. Only the very highest brows should tackle 
either of these works. 

Of “hairbreadth”’ and exciting books there is a great 
shortage. Probably the best is Mr. Philip Macdonald’s The 
Noose (Collins, Crime Club, 7s. 6d.); it does not contain a 
plethora of murders, truly, but it manages to work up an 
atmosphere of tense excitement, and follows a_ hall-marked 
tradition in nearly slaying its detective on the verge of 
discovery. Some people have praised Mr. Francis Everton’s 
Murder at Plenders (Collins, 7s. 6d.), which also tries to 
create a breathless atmosphere, and employs gangs of villains; 
I found it heavy. The most advertised absurdity in this 
line is, no doubt, John Dickson Carr’s It Walks by Night 
(Harpers, 7s. 6d.); its chapter-headings alone should make 
everybody’s flesh creep. But you must not ask whether the 
murderer could possibly have committed the murders: the 
answer is in the negative. 

Finally, we must remember a group of readers who unreason- 













ably like their stories fantastic, or witty, or oddly-arranged. 
These should certainly read Mr. Stribling’s Clues of the Caribbees 
(Heinemann, 7s. 6d.), which are delightfully fantastic stories, 
and beautifully written. (And to be in doubt, at the end of 
the book, whether or not the detective was executed, is surely 
to receive an original thrill.) Those who prefer frivolity, if 
they have read all Mr. Berkeley’s books, should turn to 
Death-in-the-Box (IKnopf, 7s. 6d.), by Marcus Magill, which is 
cool and charming. The principal character—he delays the 
murder by several chapters, but who could object ?—is an Emu 
in a drawing-room, who disappears, alas, half-way through 
the book. For novelty of treatment, one might try Willard Kk. 
Smith’s Bowery Murder (Collins, 7s. 6d.), which tells (or tries 
to tell, for it does not quite succeed) the whole of its story in 
excerpts from the American Press ; it is well done, rather heavy 
going, and provokes deep reflections upon the curious charac, 
teristics of the American judicial system. 

These books are, I think, the most interesting of those 
published during the last six months. Omissions, however, 
and probably serious omissions, are inevitable; and I can 
only ask for kind treatment from readers and writers outraged 
by the passing over of their favourites or the praise of their 
abominations. MarGareET COLE. 


The Master Demagogue 


Northcliffe, An Intimate Biography. By Hamilton Fyfe. 
(Allen and Unwin. 16s.). 

Mr. HAMILTON FyFe’s qualifications for writing an adequate 
biography of the late Alfred Harmsworth, Lord Northcliffe, 
are manifold, and manifest. And an adequate story of the 
part played by that strange man was long overdue. Mr. Fyfe 
knew Northcliffe intimately, worked with him, played ‘with 
him, travelled with him; they had liking and affection for 
each other ; Mr. Fyfe is 4 delightful writer, an able practitioner 
of the‘better side of that type of journalism for which 
Northcliffe stood, and, an important point this, has. moved 
in political and social philosophy beyond his old friend and 
chief—if, indeed, Northcliffe could be said to have had a 
social or political philosophy. 

As a picture of Northcliffe the consummate popular jour- 
nalist, the creator of a great newspaper concern; of the 
kind of things he did and the way he did them ; of Northcliffe 
the man, the genius, the magnetic friend and inspiring chief, 
the book could not be improved upon. Perhaps when it 
comes to weighing up Northcliffe as part of the social force 
of his generation his influence upon the public mind and 
temper and character of his countrymen, Mr. Fyfe may have 
allowed the many years of work together, of comradeship 
and affection, to stand in the way of certain condemnations, 
which in the public interest should be pronounced. 

For, of course, the real interest of Northcliffe’s career lies 
in such questions as whether the amazing success which he 
achieved in appealing to the public mind was due to the 
employment of a technique which could as well be applied to 
more useful ends, socially, than those to which he applied them ; 
or whether that success could only be achieved, as he too 
often achieved it, by exploiting and developing the trivial, 
pandering to prejudice, inflaming dangerous public emotions, 
playing upon instincts that were often mean and base, as well 
as dangerous. Mr. Fyfe says of his subject :— 

“He did not aim at making opinion less stable, emotion more 

superficial. He did this, without knowing he did it, because it 
increased circulation.” 
But to say of the master of half a hundred newspapers that he 
did not know when he was debasing the public mind, or 
was indifferent so long as his circulations increased, is to give 
a hint of how extremely dangerous a force like Northcliffe’s 
can become. 

Mr. Fyfe relates how Lord Northcliffe while in charge of 
enemy propaganda at Crewe House, would, in the messages 
addressed to the enemy, stand for a reasonable settlement, 
what time his newspapers would hound as defeatists and 
traitors any British public man who would urge such a course. 
Mr. Fyfe writes :— 

“‘It was curiously characteristic of Northcliffe that he was not 


disturbed by this contrast, that he did not even notice it until Wells 
brought it to his attention ... 


and deemed Wells fussy for attaching any importance to it. 
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But note what it led to. In the matter put out to the Germans 
at Crewe House, 

‘“* What was emphasised and insisted upon was that guilt lay upon 
the Imperial government, and that if this government was over- 
turned the German people would not be held responsible for its 
misdeeds. When the Conference met, all that was forgotten. The 
War Cabinet forgot it. Northcliffe himself forgot it. He did not 
appear to recollect that such a policy had ever been laid down in 
documents signed by him. They had served their purpose. The 
Jerman resistance had been weakened .... He did not see that 
the Germans had been deceived ; that Crewe House had been em- 
ployed to decciye them, that the undertaking offered to them had 
been repudiated as soon as its purpose had been served.” 

What should we have said if the Germans had so acted ? 
Can we serenely overlook the fact that the honour of England 
was engaged, even if we did employ as instruments ‘ men 
of action” who were constitutionally incapable of realizing 
that a word given is not, or ought not to be, “* just words.” 

But most significant of all was his attitude at the time 
of the Peace Conference. The War was over. The problem now 
was to see that the settlement should be such that the chance 
of any repetition of these vast miseries and infamies should 
be reduced to the minimum. Northcliffe saw, and expressed 
in private, the kind of method by which that alone could be 
done. He favoured a League of Nations of an advanced type, 
the abolition of rational forces, and the creation of an inter- 
national one ‘of say a hundred thousand men.” He declared 
freely (in private) that the policy of crushing Germany was 
“idiotic.” But :— 

‘Into the public expression of his opinions nothing of that kind 
was allowed to creep. The line taken by his newspapers filled the 
minds of his readers, with entirely different ideas—ideas of revenge, 
of keeping Germany down ; of rebuilding the world as it was before 
the War.” 

The public wanted to satisfy a passion of retaliation. Because 
it promoted circulation Northcliffe pandered to that passion 
though the result might be—and in some measure was— 
a peace infinitely dangerous to Britain and mankind, con- 
taining the seeds of miseries and disasters immeasurable. 
Mr. Fyfe compares Northcliffe to the politicians, to the 
disadvantage of the latter. But could the politicians do 
worse? Mr. Fyfe has an explanation :— 

‘Did he then appraise everything as a newspaper stunt ? Did 
he consider the Peace Policy to which he put his name useful merely 
in that sense, and the slogans equally useful? That is part of the 
explanation no doubt. Allowance must be made also for his 
irritation against Lloyd George ; in feeling that he ought to be in 
the Cabinet and one of its most influential members ; his inclination 
to put his views forward and force the Government to follow. 
Most of all must we attribute the inconsistency between the ex- 
pressions of opinions in his newspapers and the tone of his con- 
versation, which so often astonished persons meeting him for the 
first time, to that fatalism already remarked on as the strongest 
element in his mind. It did not seem to him to matter greatly 
what he or anyone else said or wrote about anything. Che «era sera. 
What will be, will be. ... Hence the capriciousness, the 
irresponsibility, the unsteadiness of opinion which marked him as 
a newspaper man. He did not value consistency. He lived for the 
moment. He changed with his surroundings, taking on their colour, 
accommodating himself to whatever mental atmosphere he found 
himself in.” 

But that cannot make statesmanship. And in the case of 
a great newspaper owner, the more unconscious the process 
of pandering is, the less he is aware that he is doing it, the 
greater is the public danger. 

All this may sound harsh, for Northcliffe was an extremely 
likeable man, as this present reviewer knows from a personal 
experience extending from first to last over nearly twenty years. 
He had in him that element to which Mr. Fyfe so often refers: 
the knack of making men regard him as the leader, ** the 
Chief,” and inspiring them with loyalty and affection. In 
some respects his philosophy of daily life was a fine and 
workable one: Get on with the job; it was the work that 
mattered and the work alone. And every man’s work was 
important ; in one sense, any man’s as important as any 
other’s. The humblest was thus made to feel that he was a 
very important person (which is true) and that big issues 
depend upon doing that work, however obscure, as it ought to 
be done (which is also true). Such a working philosophy made 
a happy community of the little world which he ruled. 

But Mr. Fyfe’s desire to defend his old friend seems to 
prevent his stating explicitly the conclusion from the facts : that 
whatever Northclifie’s genius in one direction, and his personal 
charm, he did at times his country very evil service, debased 
its mind and feeling, deceived it, leading it into decisions for 
which one day it will pay dearly. 


Mr. Fyfe naturally and excusably hesitates to put that 
conclusion into words but it is the inevitable conclusion from 
the facts he reveals. The public should face that truth, because 
only by seeing and facing it can it protect itself from the 
dangers inherent in that type of demagogy (the instrument 
of which is a vast industrial machine) of which Northcliffe 
was a past-master. If, as Cromwell says, “‘ the mind is the 
man” it is certainly as true to say that “the mind is the 
nation.” And we should wake up to the fact that if we want 
to keep that mind sound we must not condone the act of 
deceiving it for success or money; still less reward men 
with high honours for doing it. NORMAN ANGELL. 

[Mr. Norman Angell worked for some years before the War 
in close association with Lord Northcliffe on the Paris 
** Daily Mail.’’| 


Life’s Epiphany 

Beyond Physics. By Sir Oliver Lodge. (Allen and Unwin. 5s.) 
The Mechanism of Nature. By E. N.daC. Andrade. (Bell. 6s.) 
“Lire is not explained by the conditions which it utilizes 
for its epiphany.” Such an observation, made in Bloomsbury, 
might be the precursor of a discussion about little or nothing 
at all, but from the pen of Sir Oliver Lodge it acquires a 
new and very real profundity, for he knows exactly what he 
means, and has the verbal dexterity as well as the scientific 
equipment to enable us to know. 

Life, according to Sir Oliver, “is not really generated : 
it is embodied in matter, and is passed on from one organism 
to another.” It is only one aspect of a marvel and mag- 
nificence which we may only see darkly, through the glass 
of incarnation. ‘‘ Matter is an instrument in which thought 
can be incarnated and manifested. All our conscious actions 
are thus representations or manifestations of our thoughts.” 
He is careful, too, to point out that the brain is not mind, 
but its instrument :— 

** Examination of the instruments of an orchestra, or the strings 
of a piano would never yield a symphony or a sonata; and yet 
those instruments are necssary for its reproduction or manifesta- 
tion. A savage wandering in the interior of an organ would be 
no nearer the understanding of music ; nor would he be destroying 
music if he wielded a hatchet on his journey, though he would 
be injuring its presentation . . . A printer’s fount is a recep- 
tacle of potential sense, but a mental operation must accompany 
the sorting-out.” 

The essence of life is beyond physics, beyond us: ‘“ we 
know not whence it comes, nor whither it goes.” Yet * the 
evolution of live creatures from inorganic material must be 
regarded as inevitable because of the undoubted facts (1) that 
living things have appeared on this planet; (2) that this 
planet was at one time a mass of molten material, or even 
flowing gas, in which any display of life as we know it was 
impossible.” What then? We need not be afraid. If 
some chemist of the future discovers how to construct proto- 
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plasm and infuse it with vitality, he will be no self-acting 
machine. ‘ He surely is full of knowledge and contrivance 
and planning . . . that life, therefore, when it appears, 
will not have come into being without antecedent life.” 


“Twenty years ago no one would have supposed that an 
embryo heart, removed from a partially incubated egg and cut 
up into small portions could continue to beat for a considerable 
time, or that a fragment of tissue removed from the dead body 
of an animal could be revived and preserved in a living condition 
for an indefinite period. Yet these things can now be done, some 
of them easily, others with care and proper precautions by those 
who have acquired the necessary technique. . . . Similar 
advances have been made in other branches of knowledge. At 
one time electricity was mysterious and its nature unknown ; 
the discovery of the electron did not solve the mystery, but reduced 


-it to a simple, elementary form, and revolutionized the tréatment 


of the whole subject. The resolution of magnetism into molecular 
electric currents was a great step in advance. The discovery 
that light was an electro-magnetic oscillation was an illuminating 
theory, and has resulted in remarkable applications. A discovery 
of the intimate structure of the atom, although much remains 
unexplained, was a step of fundamental importance. It may be 
that a correspondingly momentous step is now being taken towards 
an understanding of the interaction between life and matter.” 

No apology is needed for such an extended quotation : 
that which Sir Oliver condenses here is inexpressible more 
compactly, except in the hieroglyphs of the mathematician. 
Professor Eddington has said that over the door of the new 
Quantum Theory (that energy is not a graduaily flowing 
stream, but a cannonade of separate shells, each shell holding 
a packet of energy) *‘ it would be probably wiser to nail up 
a notice ‘ Structural alterations in progress. No admittance 


“except on business,’ and particularly to warn the doorkeeper 


to keep out prying philosophers”; but in spite of such 
warning, Sir Oliver (apologizing, with the humility of true 
greatness, for his daring) plunges into an avenue to truth 
leading away from physics. 

Professor Eddington says of the behaviour of atoms that 
“Something unknown is doing we don’t know what,” but Sir 
Oliver refuses to keep the physical and unphysical worlds in 
water-tight compartments: his whole volume is a suggestive 
plea for bringing life and mind into the scheme of physics. 
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Professor Andrade’s purpose is simpler, but his statement 
of it is no easier to grasp than Sir Oliver’s, for, as he himself 
admits in regard to the latest development of wave-mechanics, 
“‘ the new theory is at the same time too raw and too abstruse 
for clear exposition in general terms.” But this relates only 
to the thesis of Prince de Broglie and Professor Schrédinger, 
that etheric vibrations have other vibrations that overtake 
them, on the principle of ‘lesser fleas” (if the reviewer 
may hazard an analogy), so that the wave and quantum 
properties of radiation are reconciled. 

Theories follow each other so rapidly, and the mental 
extension required in one unversed in higher mathematics 
is so enormous, that the layman may be pardoned for con- 
fining himself to generalities. Professor Andrade leaves us 
with a sense of the extraordinary emptiness of space. Even 
the solidest of our terrestrial objects are chiefly composed of 
an invisible something which we label etner, and in which 
atoms (each a universe in itself) are whirling, colliding, 
rebounding with immense velocity. Compress matter a 
little more and you have the density of van Maanen’s star, 
a ton of which would fit into the waistcoat pocket. 

In face of such mysteries humanity will need ten thousand 
man-years of thought before adjusting itself to the Universe 
revealed to it; we are at the threshold of a knowledge more 
satisfying than any preceding system, but with every step we 
take we see more clearly that the Mystics of all creeds and 
ages have been right. F. Y.-B: 


A Picture of Boyhood 


The Small Years. By Frank Kendon. With Introduction by 
Walter De la Mare. (Cambridge University Press. 6s.) 
We all think other people’s memories of childhood senti- 
mental, and our own inviolate and sacred ; for the symbols of 
those poignant years, before the world began to move round 
the syn, and the mountains to crumble, are so singular and 
personal to each of us that they are meaningless abroad. They 
are like the stone, the piece of carved wood or orange-peel in 
the boy’s pocket : amulets for him, but rubbish for the observer. 

As Mr. Kendon says : 

“The simple drawing by one child makes no more appeal to 

another child than it does to the adult ; and of course it makes less 
appeal than an elaborate representation by a grown-up artist. 
Childish pictures are rubbish to children. Only to himself, and only 
at the moment, is a child’s own drawing adequate, because it is, 
like music to the composer, an active expression ; but it is not a 
portrayal.” 
The most difficult task, therefore, in the world of art is to find 
symbols that shall be common and understandable for every- 
body, making a picture of childhood that conveys all its 
intimacies, its solitude, and its exploration. W. H. Hudson 
did it in Far away and long ago, and Richard Jefferies did it in 
Bevis. Here is another book to stand with them. 

It does not paint a grown-up’s sentimental picture, fabricated 
from distorted memories and that self-conscious archness 
which always affects our moods when we are reminiscent of 
our early days. Mr. Kendon has gone quietly but deliberately 
over those bird-years, when one flies about a new and some- 
what terrifying world, observing with inconsequential clarity 
the odds and ends of things and events. His patience has 
enabled him to reproduce that point of view—or rather, those 
points of view—in all its sharpness and unsocial singularity. 
He makes one realize again that a child moves about like 
Robinson Crusoe on his island, a lonely figure, monarch of his 
world, who has not yet learned that the universe is capable of 
bearing another subjective individuality. The child sees 
people as he sees stocks and stones : they are objects, absolute 
food for curiosity to feed upon. If there is movement in his 
universe, it is of a general and impersonal nature, something 
passing before him like a summoner. As Mr. Kendon says : 

“T cannot express this early morning transfiguration of the earth 
except by saying that at the instant of my advance a presence had 
just vanished from the place.” 

It must not be thought that in following this Presence the 
author walks into a fog of vagueness. His book is indeed an 
exploration of the genius of a locality, within whose narrow 
bounds he leaves no stone unturned, no flower unrecognized, 
no bird-call unanswered. He sees and hears everything, and 
one begins to think of him as some sort of quiet, inquisitive 
red squirrel, watching with beady and wary eye over the tricks 
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MADAME BOVARY éy GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 
Introduction by HAMISH MILES 
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THE TRAVEL LETTERS OF LADY WORTLEY 
MONTAGU. Edited by A. W. LAWRENCE 


* 


SELECTIONS FROM THE NOTE-BOOKS OF 
SAMUEL BUTLER 


* 


TWENTY-FIVE 4y BEVERLEY NICHOLS 


* 


FRIENDS IN SOLITUDE éy PERCY WITHERS 
Introduction by EASCELLES ABERGROMBIE 


x 


A PRIVATEER’S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD 
by CAPTAIN GEORGE SHELVOCKE 
Edited by A. W. LAWRENCE 


* 
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HEN the heart of the nation was stirred by William Booth’s 
epic book—“ Darkest England and the Way Out ’—conditions 
were dark indeed. 


Successive Governments have followed the trail then blazed, but there 
are—and must ever be—countless souls crushed under the weight of 
pain and misfortune who are 
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For such as these the Salvation Army maintains 
a vast and diversified system of Social Service. 


The destitute, friendless or criminal find in the Salvationist 
someone who understands, someone who, through the great 
organisation behind him, will HELP them to gain a new grip 
on life. 

The Salvation Army’s 
Social Scheme is an 
asset of vast magni- 
tude, but its needs are 
proportionately great 
hecause of its number- 
less beneficiaries and 
its immeasurable task. 








NITED in spirit and purpose, the Salva- 
tion Army is going forward extending 
its ameliorative work. It seeks the 

\_ support of all who have a care for their less 

fortunate neighbour. 

_ Donations will be gratefully received py 
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and whimsies which Nature is too shy to display before the 
intellectual gaze of man. Here is an example of such intimate 
observation :— 

““T passed a steep bank by the ale-house garden.: It was deep 
with rank grass, nettles, goose grass, hedge-garlick and new vetches ; 
in the angle between leaves and stems heavy dew lay in drops, 
but a path worn by the feet of village children led barely through 
these grasses to a natural doorway, and this led into a wood where 
I had never ventured. I climbed the bank and looked in. As yet 
the level sun had not shone in, and.the place was a dark cavern 
with its roof supported by thousands of slender pillars, and in that 
darkness nothing could grow but wild parsley, fools’ parsley, which 
comes from nothing to a flower in a week, so suddenly that its 
flat. dises of white flowers are a yearly surprise. It grew deep and 
shadowy, away from this natural gate into the fastnesses of the 
wood, all its umbels standing at a level, a thin surface of parsley 
flowers whose stems were so numerous and so shaded that they 
stood to support them unseen, and the flower heads seemed to be 
floating in the still, dark air, a foot above the ground.” 

A page does not pass without some such quotable passage. 
The writing is simple and direct, but so sensitive and acute is 
the impulse behind it that the reader finds himself pausing 
again and again, cajoled into recollection of his owr childhood, 
and forced by the magic of Mr. Kendon’s inspired sincerity to 
wander back along many paths that time, misery, and too- 
much-with-the-worldliness had long since closed. Therefore, 
the book, like all books which make one feel sharply, cannot 
be read lightly, or reviewed in a casual, professional way. 
These Kentish scenes, these local people, all of them characters 
as vivid as old Peggotty, are not a bookman’s stuff: they are 
the living world of a man who shares in them unself-con- 
sciously, and who has no thought of copy-hunting. It might 
be a boy speaking about his catapult, his cricket-bat, or his 
big brother ; but a boy who has been gifted with that rare 
thing, the craft of writing, and who can thus express, without 
fuss or affectation, ** the countenance of quietness.” That is 
a beautiful phrase, and in quoting it one touches perhaps the 
secret of Mr. Kendon’s personality. I should not be surprised 
if Goudhurst and its neighboushood, where his childhood was 
spent, becomes another Selborne. RicHarD CHURCH. 


The Problem of India 


Must England Lose India ? By Lieutenant-Colonel Osburn, D.S.O, 
(Alfred A. Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 
Loyal India, a Survey of Seventy Years. 
(Constable. 12s.) 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL OsBURN worked, he tells us, as a 
doctor in India, and he has added another book to those now 
appearing on the Indian situation. But his view of the facts is 
too partial and passionate for his book to bring much illumina- 
tion for the problems before us. In India he came across 
cases in which Englishmen treated Indians with gross rudeness 
and contempt, and such things now fill the whole field of his 
vision. All that other Englishmen have done for India in 
conscientious service, or in self-sacrificing devotion is effaced 
for him. He can see nothing in British rule but brutal bully- 
ing. One would gather from his book that it is the usual thing 
for the English in India to thrash their servants. No one 
would guess how risky the existing law actually makes it for 
any Englishman who wishes to thrash his servants to do 
so. Colonel Osburn has also been much stirred iy Miss 
Mayo’s book. Just as he can see little but evil on the 
English side, he can see little but good on the Indian side. 
Even for the custom of temple prostitution, of which the 
better spirits among Indians themselves are thoroughly 
ashamed, and which they are labouring honourably to suppress, 
Colonel Osburn has words of palliation. If, how- 
ever, it is true that Miss Mayo gave a misleading picture 
because she put together only the evil things in India and 
left out the good, Colonel Osburn commits the opposite 
mistake. He expresses himself with emphasis and confidence 
on the religious question raised by attempts to spread the 
Christian faith in India, although his observations do not 
indicate that he has ever-given any systematic study to the 
documents of the Christian religion or the history of religions 
generally. He talks very often of ** odium theologium ” (sic) : 
no, it is not a misprint ; it comes over and over again. 

But behind the misconduct of the British in India 
Colonel Osburn sees something more extensive which 
excites his hatred; and that is the English Public School. 
Here is the source of evil. It must be admitted in this 


By Percy H. Dumbell. 


case again that bullying does sometimes occur at Public 
Schools, and that the Public School spirit, while it fosters 
certain virtues, is liable to exclude others. But just as the 
incidental evils in British rule fill: Colonel Osburn’s vision 
when he looks at’ India, so the incidental evils in their 
mode of life fill his vision when he looks at English Public 
Schools. His caricature in this case is so extravagant that 
for those English readers who know what Public Schools 
actually are it may be useful, as warning them what value is 
to be attached to his picture of British rule in India. 

In the end he comes out with his. practical proposals for 
dealing with the Indian problem, and after all he has said 
about the British in India they seem extraordinarily tame— 
Englishmen before proceeding to India should be obliged to 
pass an examination in Indian History and religion; it 
should be impressed upon them by Army Orders and Govern- 
ment instructions that they should be more amiable, and so 
on. The proposal, indeed, that taxation should be reduced 
and, at the same time, a much larger sum devoted to the 
services of Health and Education, seems to show a deficient 
appreciation of the practical difficulties of a Budget. But ig 
British action in India has been, as a whole, what Colonel 
Osburn represents, how can he have the face to make 
proposals for continuing British control ? How can he Ict his 
book have such a title as Must England Lose India? He ought 
to be crying out for the connexion of England and India to 
cease. His proposals show no real understanding of the 
problem as it is to-day. It is not any incidental. evils of 
British rule which make educated Indians demand swaraj or 
‘**Dominion status”; it is foreign rule in itself which they 
want to get rid of. Many Indians take a much more 
favourable view than Colonel Osburn does of the conduct of 
the English in India, and would yet find his proposals utterly 
inadequate. The problem would still be there if all the English 
in India showed the maximum of amiability and could pass 
the stiffest examinations in Hinduism and Mohammedanism 
with flying colours. No doubt the rude or brutal conduct of 
a certain number of individual Englishmen, though only a 
minority, has done immense harm, and if Colonel Osburn had 
written a book likely to check such conduct in the future, he 
would have done a great service. Unfortunately, this book 
is not likely to have that effect. The distortion of its picture 
will make those whom it is most important to impress re- 
pudiate it altogether : carefully qualified and temperate state- 
ment is in this case far more powerful than violent statement. 
On the other hand, it is desirable that Indian readers should 
have their attention drawn to other things than the unhappy 
incidents which, as it is, probably occupy too large a part of 
their consciousness. If the book has an effect at all, it can 
hardly be any other than that of further envenoming a con- 
troversy already sufficiently inflamed. 

We pass to a strangely different atmosphere in Mr. Percy 
Dumbell’s Loyal India. The book does not require a long 
notice, since it contains no new observations or proposals, but 
is a collection of documents, or extracts from documents, 
bearing on India, from Queen Victoria’s Proclamation in 1858 
to Lord Irwin’s statement in 1927. It has obviously been a 
labour of love for someone whose work has brought him into 
close association with Englishmen like Lord Morley, who saw 
the relation of England and India in the light of a great ideal. 
By “ loyal” India Mr. Dumbell no doubt means the body of 
Indians who desire the connexion with England to continue, 
and it is well to be reminded that such an India has existed 
in the past and has not altogether ceased to exist even to-day, 


The Duke of Newcastle 


Studies in Eighteenth-Century Diplomacy, 1740-1748. By 
Sir Richard Lodge. (Murray. 12s.) 
Str Ricwarp Lovee, in his retirement after a strenuous life 
of teaching at Oxford, Glasgow and Edinburgh, has produced 
one of the most valuable pieces of original research into eight- 
eenth-century history that has appeared in our time. The 
war of the Austrian Succession, which lasted from 1749 to 
1748, was, as all students know, a complex, sordid and dreary 
business in which all the European Powers were involved, 
with little profit to any save Prussia and Spain. We supported 
Maria Theresa of Austria, and with us were Holland, Hanover 
and Sardinia, as against France and Spain, Bavaria and 
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Prussia. But the allies on each side were by no means united 
in policy or aims. In Italy, for example, Austria was resolved 
to keep, if not to enlarge, her possessions, whereas Sardinia 
was Getermined to get a slice of the Austrian Milanese, and 
perhaps a port near Genoa; yet both States were menaced 
by Spain, since Elizabeth Farnese was resolved to secure Parma 
for her younger son while retaining Naples for the elder. 
In Germany, again, Frederick of Prussia meant to keep 
Silesia, which he had occupied, but he did not want his 
Bavarian ally to become too powerful, nor did he desire the 
growth of French influence in the Empire. Within the Govern- 
ments concerned there were opposing currents. Both England 
and France had strong peace parties. George I, as King of 
Hanover, took a far greater interest in the German quarrel 
than did most of his Whig Ministers in London. Moreover, 
war with France meant that the Jacobites would be encouraged 
to rise, as they did in 1745, and meant also that Flanders 
would be overrun by French troops. Louis XV felt it his duty 
to his uncle, Philip V, to support the Spanish claims in Italy, 
but there were shrewd French diplomatists who disliked the 
waste of French lives and money to further Spanish ambitions. 
In the Netherlands, the Republicans in power favoured a 
French alliance, or at least neutrality, whereas the Orange 
Party, counting on the help of the Hanoverian dynasty for 
the restoration of the Stadholder, advocated the English 
alliance. 

What Sir Richard Lodge has done is to disentangle from the 
masses of diplomatic correspondence the threads of British 
policy during these troubled years. It was no light task, nor 
is the reading easy, but the results are important. First of all 
it is made plain that, long before the so-called ‘* diplomatic 
revolution © of 1756, when France took Austria as an ally and 
threw over Prussia, our relations with Vienna had become 
strained, if not unfriendly. Maria Theresa took our subsidies 
but rejected our advice ; she had, too, reason to complain of 
our devious diplomacy in the later years of the war. After 
1748 the two Powers were unlikely to co-operate again. 
Secondly, the author's close study of the documents puts the 
Duke of Neweastle in a new light. He is usually depicted ag 
a weak and fussy old gentleman, mainly concerned with the 
control of rotten boroughs and the management of elections. 
He was in truth an adroit and resolute politician, who domi- 
nated his brother, Henry Pelham, and the other members of 
the Cabinet and, whether by sheer bluff or by devious intrigue, 
controlled our foreign policy from 1746 onwards. 

His methods are well illustrated by the detailed account of 
the mission of the Earl of Sandwich to Breda, where peace 
negotiations began in 1746. It is a long and complicated 
story, but it is extremely well told by the author, who has 
evidently taken pleasure in revealing Newcastle's and 
Sandwich’s tricky double-dealing, whether with the enemy, 
or their allies, or their own colleagues. Bismarck himself 
could have taught them nothing. Unfortunately for them the 
logic of events told in favour of France. The capture of 
Louisbourg in Cape Breton Isle had to be set off against the 
loss of Madras to the French. The Dutch could not and 
would not fight year after year to drive the French out of the 
Austrian Netherlands. The British House of Commons 
grew more and more restive when asked to vote subsidies for 
a Continental war that yielded no obvious results. Thus 
Newcastle had to make a “ peace without victory” at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, while knowing that he had alienated 
both Austria and the Dutch. He was virtually supreme in 
home polities, but his policy had left England without a friend 
in Europe, while the conflict for America and India had yet 
to be decided. 


* At the last moment of despair he clutched at the Prussian 
alliance which he had deliberately rejected in 1748. But this would 
not by itself have saved him, and he would have come down to 
history as the architect of his country’s ruin if he bad not found 
what he had so long dreaded—a masterful colleague in William 
Pitt.” 


Thus Sir Richard Lodge closes his very remarkable monograph, 
which no student of the Hanoverian period can safely neglect. 
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Fiction 
The English Heart 


The Water Gipsies. By A. P. Herbert. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
Arm’s Length. By John Metcalfe. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
Gondolas Pass. By Helen Mackay. (Heinemann. 6s.) 
Robert Peckham. By Maurice Baring. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
WHATEVER may be said of the English public’s head, there 
is a comforting if confused feeling that its heart is in the 
right place, to wit, in the left-centre of a simple, manly 
bosom. Since the bosom is also the home of an equally 
confused moral indignation, the foreigner is often justified 
in confusing one with the other. But the foreigner is not 
always right. Occasionally our humorists come to the 
rescue ; we cease beating our bosoms and are able to hear 
the clear beating of our well-placed hearts. It then appears 
that our native sense of reality has not been preached nor 
sentimentalized out of us. 

. Thus one reflects after reading The Water Gipsies 
Herbert has recalled us to our genuine nature. 

His world of Thames barge-dwellers, housemaids, shop 
girls, ticket collectors and decamping bookies has a Dickensian 
richness and geniality. But Jane and Lily Bell, daughters 
of a cinema musician, who finds a dreamy refuge from the 
world in the ever-fatal contemplation of ‘* form,” are creatures 
of realism and not of Dickensian fantasia. Jane, the house- 
maid, with her three lovers, her romantic longing for the bliss | 
and sudden fortune depicted on the films, and her loathing 
of the diurnal washing up, has an innocent and pleasant 
consciousness of her body and a worried notion of its power, 
Lily, less domesticated, less embarrassed, and out for a 
good time with the boys, lives a life of sparkling and flaunting 
insouciance. These sisters are living creatures. Mr. Herbert 
may have harsh opinions on the cinema, the ‘** Hands off 
Croatia Movement,’ motor bicycles, and ** that Mr. Douglas 
who writes so much about Love” in the Sunday Gazette, 
but he does not confuse ideas with persons. He is no snob, 
He has an affection for silly people. The skill with which 
he gets into the minds and hearts of the poor in their 
grotesque pagan world is facilitated by his incapacity for 


Mr. 


hating, despising or condemning anyone. Even Ernest, the 
sour Communist, one of Jane’s suitors and eventually her 


violent and jealous husband, is not condemned to type. 
Fred, the water man, taciturn and stupid on land, eloquent 
and lively at the rudder, is not despised. And the Jew, 
who with many misgivings: leads the high-spirited Lily to 
the loss of her ** honour,” is not hated. Without melodrama 
or cynicism, without the furtiveness of the morally indignant, 
without sordid gloating, without the amorality of the satiate, 
Mr. Herbert is able to treat ‘ sex ’’—horrible euphemism— 
with an absence of self-consciousness which, in realism, is 
equalled by scarcely any other living writer, except Mr. 
H. G. Wells. 

The book has its faults. The visit to the Derby, Jane’s 
idyllic journey with Fred on the barge—an enchanting piece 
of work, that—the skittle competition at ‘* The Black Horse,” 
and Lily’s amazing and jubilant account of her “ fall,’ are 
some of the fine things in a story which, like the Grand 
Junction Canal, is perhaps too level and tideless to be called 
a great creation. Jane’s adoration of Bryan, the artist, is 
convincing enough, but artists are the bane of the English 
novel, amiable blurs, sentimental temptations into good 
companionableness. 

Mr. Metcalfe keeps his heart at ‘* Arm’s Length’ and 
writes in spurts of impassioned exasperation. He traces a 
weak and priggish young man’s rebellion against the dullness 
of his wealthy family and the determined passions of his 
fiancée, to his gradual absorption into a family of vulgar 
girls who keep a teashop and sing at beach concerts in an 
appalling seaside resort. There proves to be something 
sinister behind this rowdy Bohemianism. The decline is 
staged with great resource, subtlety and imagination, and the 
portraits of the young man’s wife—he is rapidly married in 
the middle of the story—and his suspicious mistress are 
excellent. The wife has all the qualities of a mistress; the 
mistress the qualities of a wife. The book suffers from 
and, despite its power, one 

nervous exasperation as a 


cannot accept the author's 
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THE CATHEDRALS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


By P. H. DITCHFIELD. A NEW EDITION — 


A new and much-enlarged edition of this 

‘famous guide to the history and architec- 

ture of Britain’s cathedrals is now ready. 

With 75 illustrations. Leather, 9s. 6d. 
net; Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


DIXON’S CUBS 
By JOHN C. MOORE 


This fresh and entertaining first novel of 

country life has been warmly praised by 

Ralph Straus, J. D. Beresford (on behalf 

of the Book Guild), Beatrice Kean 

Seymour, and the late St. John Adcock. 
7s. 6d. net. 


EGYPTIAN PORTRAIT 


By C. W. GRUNDY 


**A novel wholly out of the ordinary. 
A rare and significant study of an 
ites character.."—J. A. T. Lioyp in 


6d. net. 


La 


LONDON: J. M. DENT & SONS 


the Daily Telegraph. 7s. 
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The most fascinating 
autobiography of 1930 


AN 


AFRICAN SAVAGE’S 


OWN STORY 


Bata Kindai Amgoza Ibn 
LOBAGOLA 


At the age of seven Lobagola was 
taken from naked savagery into a 
Scotch family where, for five years, 
he was educated and then returned 
to his tribe, to be married to 
five wives and generally resume 
native habits and customs. 
He describes this and his other 
adventures in native and 


civilised life in this 
unique book. 
400 pages, i/lustrated. 
Ios. 6d. 
BORZOl1 
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ALFRED A. KNOPF 
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MAURICE 
BARING’S 


New 
Novel 





Robert Peckham 


“Woven with subtle threads of. poetry on a warp of his- 
tory,” says The Times of the story of Robert Peckham, 
Englishman and Catholic, who left England becayse- he 
could not live in his country without the Faith and having 
come to Rome died there because he could not live apart 
from his country. “This book is an example of an extra- 
ordinary man’s extraordinary diversity of talent.” 

—The Datly Herald. 


[%s. 6d. net Collected edition 8s. 6d. net 





A new note in Fiction 
ALEXANDER TOWNSEND’S 


First novel 


The Wooden Woman 


“‘ This is a very remarkable book. I haven’t read any- 
thing as intensely and startlingly original since Lady into 
Fox. 
brilliant piece of work.”—From a Review by ETHEL 
MANNIN, 


Accepted as a fantasy or taken seriously it is a 


7s. 6d. net 





J. KEITH 
WINTER’S 


First 
Novel 








Other Man’s Saucer 


The first novel that became a best-seller in less than a 
“T hail his novel as one of the most intelligent 
said HAROLD NICOL- 
«Mr. Winter, sooner or later, 


week. 
that I have read for months,” 
SON in the Daily Express. 
is doomed to remarkable and, I fear, precocious success.” 
First edition sold out in four days. Second edition now ready. 


Third edition in preparation. Ts. 6d. net 
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Holiday Novels 
7/6 Net. 


WALLACE B. 


NICHOLS 


A Wonder for Wise Men 


A historical novel in the great tradition, as 
vivid and human as a great play. 
** An admirable achievement.” 

—Morning Post. 
“Vivid from end to end.”—Daily Sketch. 


E. CHARLES 


VIVIAN 


Delicate Fiend 


Opens on a note of charming romance, 
develops into a baffling mystery, culminating 
finally in a startling dénouement. 


MARIBEL 


EDWIN 


The Valiant Jester 


A novel of life in a small University town, 
clever and convincing in its portrayal of pre- 
sent-day life. 


A. R. & R. K. 


WEEKES 


White Hands Cannot Offend 


** Goes from excitement to excitement. Dis- 

tinguished for its character drawing.” 
—Sheffield Independent. 

“Will be read a second and even a third 


time with infinite pleasure.” —Cork Examiner. 
HUGH DE 


SELINCOURT 


Mr. Buffum 


Mr. Buffum, a character unique in fiction, 
will provide endless entertainment. 


and these fine ‘thrillers’: 


OTTWELL BINNS 
THE VANISHED GUEST 
HAROLD BINDLOSS 
A MOORSIDE FEUD 
BEN BOLT 


THE SUBWAY MYSTERY 
JESSE TEMPLETON 
THE BITTER TEST 
CARLTON DAWE 
FISHERS OF MEN 
FRED. M. WHITE 
A CLUE IN WAX 
JOHN HASLETTE VAHEY 


MR. NEMESIS 
WM. LE QUEUX 
THE GOLDEN THREE 


WARD LOCK & CO. 














































PENNY ROSE 


By F. E. Mills Young 


This new novel by the author of “ Four 
Seasons,” “The Barrier,” etc., is a romance 
of South African life, and tells how Penny 
Rose, a Devonshire girl, went to live with her 
husband on a lonely farm on the Karroo. 
Her subsequent adventures and experiences 
provide a fine story. 


























THE CRYSTAL 
BEADS MURDER 


By Annie Haynes 
“It has the supreme virtues of plain, straight- 
forward writing and simplicity of plot... . 
We shall miss Annie Haynes, This was one 
of the best stories she ever gave us.” 


—Daily Herald. 

















THE DEVIL'S JiG 


By Robert Paye 


A romance of London life in 1750. A mystery, 
an unhappy love story, scenes of passion, fury 
and despair. Though the background is 
accurate in detail and atmosphere, it does not 
obtrude on the dramatic sweep and human 
interest of a remarkable story. 


Ready July 4th. 




















FAIR PERTHSHIRE 


By Hamish Miles 


Illustrated in colour and black-and-white by 
John McGhie. 


A miscellany of many sides of Perthshire life, 
past and present. A book for all who know 
Perthshire or hope to know it. 


Ready July 4th. 15s. net. 











John Lane The Bodley Head Ltd. 
Vigo St., London, W. 1, 
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7 substitute for profound feeling. His last chapter, in which, 
the young man returns after the storm to the scene of his 
spiritual disaster and is made to consider it with a callousness 
that is both vulgar and frightening, seems excessively macabre. 
One’s emotions have been racked on false pretences. 
Mr. Metcalfe has, nevertheless, a considerable talent of the 
bitter kind. 

Miss Mackay’s preciosity and her bright, but tenuous, 
impressionism come very near to eliminating one’s sense of 
the artistic existence of the pathetic Venetian slum child 
whose struggles she describes. One sees the girl Za-Bi 
devoted to the memory of her mother, working herself to 
death as a hospital drudge, slaving in an hotel, to support 
her younger brothers and sisters ; eager for life, but rejecting 
in terror the baseness which persecutes her at every turn. 
Imagined, she might have been a heroic figure ; observed and 
~ described, she has merely a pathetic courage. Yet, though 
the story’s visual brightness and objectivity are deceptive; 
it has a pleasant tenderness and charm. 

Mr. Baring’s unfailing good taste is both a virtue and a 
chilling limitation. His art has the pallor and melancholy 
diffidence of those people who are too well-bred and too passive octo rs 
| to experience any drama but the dramas of conscience, any 
tragedy but that which arises out of the conflict of good 


manners and timid rightness with crude, unmannerly life. 

These tragedies, or, rather, these resignations, he polishes ave prove 
until they gleam with a haunting and impeccable (risiesse. 
Robert Peckham is of this order. It is a historical story e 
selected with perfect unobtrusiveness from religious confusions 

of the reigns of Henry the Eighth and Mary, and is concerned 1fS worth 
with Robert Peckham’s inability to accept the Reformation, 


and his failure to stand out frankly against his father, the 
King’s adviser, who held that loyalty to the King did not 




















imply disloyalty to Rome. Robert Peckham’s hesitations SIR HENRY THOMPSON, the 
harden to a negative austerity with the years, and finally : : ae : : 
send him in old age to lonely exile in Rome. His temperament et en said in his treatise 
had already driven him to an unfertunate marriage and, on “ Food and Feeding 

when he became a widower, had accounted for his failure 

to win at last the woman he loved. The veins of Mr. Baring’s “For those who can afford to buy 
marble creatures have no blood. The cold stone of conscience | bottled waters, no purer exists in any 


holds them irrevocably apart. Yet Mr. Baring persuades one 
to feel an inexpressible sadness, the sadness that haunts the 
everlasting exile and distance of figures on an urn. The 


natural source than that of our own 
MALVERN SPRINGS. Certainly, it 


story is flawlessly constructed. V. S. PRITCHETT. , 
is wholly unnecessary to import waters 
; for the use of the table from foreign 
Radical Rascals sources. 
Storm Over Europe. By Douglas Jerrcll. (Ernest Benn. : 
8s. 6d.) Do not pay more for foreign waters 
Mr. DovuGias JERROLD has written a political extravaganza —MALVERN does you more good, 


of considerable ingenuity. He is of that school, whose patron a 
saint is Mr. Hilaire Belloc, with Mr. Chesterton as the second at less cost. 
member of its hagiology. Some irreverent Oxford under- Write for the book of the Malvern Springs 
graduate once christened this school ** the Cathalcoholics,”— 
a name which suggests their almost equal reverence for Roman 
religion and British beer. Whatever, however, we may think 
about their peculiar tenets, the school contains writers who 
can give considerable pleasure to their readers. 

Mr. Jerrold incidentally shows one of the unmistakable 


marks of the school in that he supplies his novel with a 
detailed military map of the imaginary country in which the 
story is laid; for some reason not altogether clear to the 


laity, to the central doctrines of this school, Catholicism and 
alcoholic liberty, is joined the subsidiary characteristic of a 
passion for military cartography. Perhaps it is merely that 
Mr. Belloc combined these three predilections and that his 
followers have piously preserved them: perhaps, on the 
other hand, there is some important connexion between the 
three interests which only the devout can appreciate. But, 
at any rate, the present book makes pleasurable reading. 


Obtainatle at all leading 
hotels, wine merchants, 
chemists and stores. 
Head Office: 

1, Connaught Place, W.2. 






Cisalpania is a country whose post-War politics bear an extra- | 
ordinary relation to those of Great Britain. The rise of 
Radicalism and the rise of a counter movement of romantic 
Royalism are amusingly depicted. The book combines being 
an exciting adventure story with pointing the moral that all 
Radicals are rascals, all capitalists, financiers and indus- 
trialists, thievish swine, and that all decent men believe in 
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BY WAY OF CAPE HORN 
By A. J. Vittiers. Many Illustrations. 25s. net. 


“ Possesses even greater qualities than ‘ Falmouth 
for Orders,’ one of the most remarkable records 
of sea travel in the English language.”—Sunday, 
Times. 

“This extraordinarily moving — story.”—The 
Observer. 


—AND THE GREEKS 
By Cuarres Graves. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
“A very modern Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.” — 
Daily Telegraph. 
“ Most racy and readable.”—7The Daily News. 


NEW WORLDS TO CONQUER 
By Ricwarp Hatuisurton. Ilustrated. 16s. net. 
“This is indeed a glorious volume of real, un- 
usual, and exciting adventure. I am going at 
once to read his previous books, ‘ THE ROYAL ROAD 
TO ROMANCE’ avd ‘ TITE GLORIOUS ADVENTURE ’.” 
—Mkr. Ricuarp Kine in The Tatler, 


THE PATH THROUGH THE WOOD 
3y- J. Lewrs May. 7s. net. 
“A slender, wistful book of memories. ... The 
pages are peopled with aunts and uncles and 
friends, charming, eccentric—all loved and all 
lovable.”—The Observer. 

“A delicate flavour of mingled humour and 
tenderness.”—Daily News. 


VAGABONDS AND PUPPETS 
3y WALTER WILKINSON. 7s. 6d. net. 


“This is a book of rare fascination, romantic, 
picturesque, and yet entirely actual . . . told 
with a charm that would have delighted George 
Borrow himself.”—The Daily Telegraph. 

“Tt is wholly delightful, and would have been 
enjoyed by R. L. S.”—Alorning Post. 


FICTION 
BEHIND THE LINES 


By W. F. Morrts, author of “ Bretherton.” 


THE PATRIOT’S PROGRESS 


By Henry WILLIAMSON, author of “ Tarka the 
Otter.” 


PINEHURST (A Mystery Novel) 


By Joun Ruope, author of “A.S.F.,” ete. 


HOLLYWOOD GIRL 


3y J. P. McEvoy, author of “ Show Girl.” 














22 Suffolk St., Pall Mall, S.W.1—— 


feudalism and monarchy. Needless to say, in the énd the 
“ right ’ (in both senses of the word) is triumphant. 


HER FATHER’S HOUSE. By Hilda Vaughan. (Heine- 
mann. ‘7s. 6d.)—It is difficult to light upon any one quality 
of distinction in Miss Hilda Vaughan’s Her Father's House, 
a book which was awarded the new Book Guild prize for 
last month, yet it is certainly an achievement far in advance 
of the standard set by the majority of modern novels, 
Stylistically it is nothing out of the common, and on occasion 
Miss Vaughan can even be staggeringly ungrammatical, 
though on the whole she tells her story in pleasant straight- 
forward prose, enriched but not overburdened with Welsh 
dialect. And the story itself, of Nell Tretower, child of a 
Puritanical farmer’s daughter and a rich country squire with 
a weakness for wine and low women, is not in itself very 
enthralling. Nell spends a miserable childhood being bullied 
by her mother and the even more narrow-minded uncle 
with whom her mother has gone to live ; and finds her only 
enjoyment in the company of Carmarthen Tom, the shepherd, 
and in furtive visits paid to her father twice a year in the 
big house for which she has an instinctive longing. Eventually 
she goes away to London to seek her fortune, and there finds 
marriage, hardship and poverty. Finally she returns to 
bear her son in her father’s house and to be reunited with her 
lover. It is an old story that has been told, in different 
terms, many times before. What Miss Vaughan does with it 
is to give it fresh life through a new interpretation of its 
protagonists. Thus her squire, who has a taste for books 
and furniture, as well as for women and fox-hunting, and 
her bigoted farmer’s daughter who has a fine sense of pride 
for all her cold religious austerity, are both characters with 
something more to them than a mechanical part to perform 
in a prearranged drama. But, even so, it is not characteriza- 
tion which is the salient feature of Miss Vaughan’s book. To 
describe its essential appeal one is tempted to fall back on that 
much-abused concept “ atmosphere.” It is something vague 
and elusive rather than concrete or precise. There is, in par- 
ticular, a kind of shadowy unreality—a reality at second- 
hand—about the scenes in which Nell is with her father, and 
something of an epic quality about the account of her terrible 
journey across England at the end of the book. Some 
people may find Her Father's House too sombre for their taste, 
but it stamps Miss Vaughan as an author with imagination. 


THE GOLDEN ISLE. By Dorothy Fisk. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d.)—Those who are sick and tired of the modernist novel 
and look for something simple and charming, without being 
in any way sloppy, should read The Golden Isle. It is suffused 
with the peculiarly charming at:nosphere of Majorca with its 
Calas and caves, its lively virile people—and blue alpargatas. 
George Moreton, a doctor’s son, goes to the island for his 
health and meets in Pollensa a sweetly mysterious English 
girl, who turns out to be a former lover of his brother Brian 
who was killed in the War, leaving Irene, George’s own first 
love, a widow. After one or two sketchily-conceived adven- 
tures, this state of affairs is revealed to the parties concerned. 
The actual plot is definitely inferior to the sense of atmosphere, 
but it remains a very readable novel. 


THE STING OF THE WHIP. By C. C. and E. M. Mott 
(George Allen and Unwin. ‘7s. 6d.)—Here we have a slow, 
careful study of class-hatred which begins with the boyhood 
of John Broxworth, a farmer’s son, who presumed to fall 
in love with a young girl above his own social station and 
was thrashed by her relative. So far so melodramatic, and 
the end of the book is also in keeping with the ideals of the 
** shocker ” type of literature, for the authors (in their desire 
perhaps to make the hero really heroic) allow him to save 
the life of an enemy in the last chapter. The ingredients, 
thus described, may not sound attractive to the connoisseur, 
and it is all the more to the credit of the authors that they 
have used this dynamic material with such good effect. 
For the book, if it did not contain so many irritating, verbless 
sentences, would be very good indeed. The story of John’s 
life on the land, his ambitions, roused by the sting of the 
whip, his marriage, his management of children and horses 
and his attitude to his neighbours make engrossing reading. 
The story, which, apart from its sensational beginning and 
sentimental end, depends entirely upon the development 
of character for its interest, is well balanced and contains 
some good writing. 


TRAVELLER’S REST. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (Collins. 
%s. 6d.)—Mrs. Dudeney’s books can always be relied on to 
give pleasant companionship for an hour or so: they are, 
as it were, slight acquaintances, full of the doings of people 
with whom we do not become very intimate but who are 
interesting enough as pegs to hang a tale on. The latest 
one, which tells the story of a young girl, who, after having 
been brought up in a convent, goes to keep house for her 
parson brother, is very well told. The scene is Sussex, on 
the downs behind Brighton, and the author’s description of 


(Continued on page 1071.) 
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READ IT AGAIN ON YOUR HOLIDAYS! 


WILDER 


WOMAN 
ANDROS 
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JUST OUT. 3/6 EDITION OF THE LATEST NOVEL 
By the Author of “ The Key Above the Door.” 


THE SMALL DARK MAN 


By MAURICE WALSH. 3/6 net 


A fascinating story of the Highlands, in which romance, humour, 
phil phy, and sport abound, 


THE SPECTATOR says: “The small dark man 
behaves exquisitely and ridiculously, and we accept all his 
actions as those of a friend. We delight in his songs and 
his fighting. One of the freshest books it has ever been 
our joy to read.”’ 


AT THE BACK O’ BEYOND 


Being the adventures of Captain Reginald, 


By RICHARD REMNANT. 7/6 net 


Weary with the pleasured round of England’s leisured class, 
Captain Reginald Rymington seeks adventure in sun-struck Hindustan. 
He penetrates the tremendous jungles of Upper Burma, of the Terai 
and the Western Ghats. For five years he dices with "death, pitting 
his iron nerve and courage against the Last Enemy, 


KING OF THE HIGHLAND HEARTS 
By WINIFRED DUKE. 3/6 net. 


“ As a record in fictional form, above all as a study of Charles 
Edward, it is admirable. We get a striking im pression of Charles 
written from a singularly impartial point of view.’’-—Times. 


SCOTLAND’S HEIR; Wae’s Me for Prince 


Charlie 


By WINIFRED DUKE. 3/6 net. 

Extract from a letter to Miss Duke from Sir JOHN ROSS, late 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland :— 

“One of the finest historical novels in the language. 


THE KEY ABOVE THE DCOR 


By MAURICE WALSH. 3/6 net. 

A Notable Tribute from Sir J. M. Barrie. 
Dear Mr. Walsh,—Please let a fellow-author tell you that he has 
been having some very happy hours over ‘‘ The Key Above the 
Joor.”” I am enamoured of your book, and stop to give you three 


(Signed) J. M. BARRIE. 





” 


cheers.—Yours sincerely, 


WHILE RIVERS RUN 
By MAURICE WALSH. 3/6 net. 


Punch says: ‘‘ Mr. Walsh’s second novel has given me genuine 
entertainment. A story whose characters are gloriously alive.” 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, BOOKSTALLS AND LIBRARIES. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 
38 Soho Square, London, W. 1; and Edinburgh. 






































RHYS DAVIES 


RINGS ON 
HER FINGERS 


“Mr. Davies ... has written some very good short 
stories, and in ‘Rings on Her Fingers’ he has 
written a very good novel. He has written it, too, 
with the assurance of one to whom the novel comes 
naturally. . . . I cordially recommend it.” 
—Tuomas Burke. 
“Good live stuff. ... Mr. Davies makes you under- 
stand and appreciate all his people, and he writes 
very well indeed. I thoroughly enjoyed his book.” 
—RatpH Strauss. 
“There is a strong m ale vigour about Mr. Davies 
that invigorates.”—Horace THOROUGHGOOD. 
7/6 net. 
@ There is also a Signed Limited Edition. 


Albert Kinross 
AN UNCONVENTIONAL 
CRICKETER 


With a Preface by A. P. F. Chapman. 
J. C. Squrre, in The Observer, writes :— 
“There are scores of people who will be glad to 
possess this memento of him—cricketers, painters, 
poets, professional Londoners, and (for he was 
widely travelled as soldier and special corre- 

spondent), soldiers.” 
7/6 net. 


HAROLD SHAYLOR 
31 Gower Street London, W.C. 1 | 
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METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 








“It is exciting, moving, wise, tender, provocative; and 
it is great fun.”—Week-End Review. 


A. P. HERBERT’S 


brilliant new novel 


THE WATER GIPSIES 


**An absolutely enthralling novel packed with laughter, ° 


sympathy and excitement. Mr. Herbert makes the whole 
fabric of English life his subject.” 
—Sylvia Lynd in the Daily News & Chronicle. 


THE WATER GIPSIES 


“One long enchantment . . 
books of recent times.” 


. one of the most lovable 


—Ralph Straus in the Sunday Times.’ 


7s. 6d. net. 


Second Edition 








General Literature 


GOYA: An Impression of Spain 
By LORD DERWENT. Illustrated 10s. 6d. net. 


A vivid biography of one of the greatest painters of all time, 
with reproductions of some of his representative paintings and 
engravings. 


PARIS 


By RAYMOND ESCHOLIER. With 191 illustrations 
12s. 6d. net. 


A remarkable book on the French capital, beautifully illustrated 
in colour and photogravure. 


ETRURIA PAST AND PRESENT 
By M. A. JOHNSTONE. Illustrated 7s. 6d. net. 


A graphic account of Etruscan cities and antiquities for the 
traveller and general reader. 


THE SCIENCE OF FOLKLORE 

By Dr. A. HAGGERTY KRAPPE. 10s. 6d. net. 
The first presentation in English of a comprehensive and _ critical 
introduction to the subject. ‘The book discusses the characteristics 
and genesis of the different forms of folklore. 


STUDIES IN DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 
By Sir JAMES HEADLAM MORLEY, CBE. 


“ The outstanding feature of each essay is the clear and unbiased 

interpretation of the motives underlying British foreign policy; 

no student of that policy could find a surer and fairer guide.” 
—Times. 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF EUROPE 


By A. BIRNIE, M.A., Lecturer in Economic History in the 

University of Edinburgh. 10s. 6d. net. 
“A very remarkable achievement. . . . It is exactly such an account 
as most people require.”——Scofsman. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF 
MIDDLESEX AND LONDON 

By C. E. VULLIAMY. Illustrated 10s. 6d. net. 
This book should have a particular fascination for those interested 


in the story of London. It is the first volume of an important new 


series of County Arch@ologies, edited by T. D. Kendrick, M.A. 








METHUEN & CO. LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 


















——MACMILLAN—— 











POSSESSION. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD.,, LONDON, W.C.2 


LORD BALFOUR. By Sir IAN MALCOLM. 
Illustrated: -7s. 6d:° net. 

The Daily Telegraph: “This delightful memoir .. . 
a deft and illuminating portrait of a personality of in- 
finite charm, who well deserved his soubriquets of ‘the 
last of the Athenians’ and ‘Prince Arthur.’ ” 


THE FULLNESS OF SACRIFICE: 

AN ESSAY IN RECONCILIATION, 
By the Right Rev. F. C. N. HICKS, D.D., Bishop of 
Gibraltar. 15s. net. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. 


LUKE. The Greek Text, with Introduction, Notes and 
Indices. By the Rev. J. M. CREED, B.D., Ely Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, 
and Canon of Ely Cathedral. 15s. net. 


RABBINIC LITERATURE AND 
GOSPEL TEACHINGS. BycG 
MONTEFIORE, Hon, D.Litt. (Oxford), author of 


“The Bible for Home Reading,” “The Synoptic 
Gospels,” etc. 15s. net. 


STUDIES IN 
PSYCHOLOGY. 
M.A., LL.D. 15s., net, 














PHILOSOPHY AND 
3y Professor G. I. STOUT, 








‘ HANDBOOK OF PALESTINE AND 


TRANS-JORDAN, Edited by H. C. LUKE and 
E. KEITH-ROACH. Second Edition. 163. net. 

Times Literary Supplement: “The increase in size and 
importance of this handbook since its first edition in 1922 
is symbolical of the increase in the amenities of the two 
countrics with which it deals in that period. There are 
now 505 pages in lieu of 295, and of these fifty are devoted 
to an entirely new section about Trans-Jordan, in which 
information is provided which is probably not to be found 
anywhere else in print.” 





THE BLUE GUIDES 
NORTHERN SPAIN WITH THE 
BALEARIC ISLANDS. Edited by FINDLAY 

MUIRHEAD. With a Complete Atlas of Northern 


Spain and 39 other Maps and Plans. 18s. net. 
& Complete List post free on application. 





FICTION 
ROGUE HERRIES. By HUGH WALPOLE. 
736 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 
TURN BACK THE LEAVES. 
DELAFIELD. 7s. 6d. net. 
WHITEOAKS. By MAZO DELA ROCHE, author 


of “Jaina:” »7s.<6d: net: 


By E. M. 


Recommended by the Book Society 

WIND FROM THE WEST. By PAMELA 
HINKSON. 7s. 6d. net. 
Three-and-Sixpenny Novels 
Further Additions 

THE OPTIMIST By E. M. Detarrety 
ZELLA SEES HERSELF. By E. M. Detarietp 
MESSALINA OF THE SUBURBS. 

By E. M. Detarietp 
By Mazo bE La Rocue 
DELIGHT. 
JALNA. 


By Mazo ve ta Rocue 
By Mazo ve 1a Rocuz 
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(Continued from page 1068.) 
the bungalow dwellers is painted with bright touches of 
local colour and is happily free from the “atmosphere” that 
befogs most Sussex books. The characters of the drunkard 


parson and of the queer, mad Flatterys (into whose family, | 
Clara, the heroine, marries) are well developed, and the story | 


of her escapes from various miseries is crisply told. 

THE MAMMON OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. By P. C. 
Wren. (John Murray. 7s. 6d.)—The fact that this story 
is writtex by Mr. Wren alone makes it worthy of the attention 
it will undoubtedly command. There is nothing remarkable 
in the story of Algernon Coxe, brought up attached to his 
mother’s apron strings, or of his unhappy existence until 


his equally unhappy infatuation for an artist’s model; all that is | 
remarkable in his life is preserved until the very end, and | 


then his experiences are such that he is unlikely to appreciate 
them. 
without spoiling the excellent finish which the ingenious 
Mr. Wren has contrived to make of a seemingly dull introduc- 
tion, but it is sufficient to say that the author still writes in that 
delightful manner peculiar to himself, and proves once again 
how deep is his knowledge of character. The story is admir- 
ably constructed, and that part of it which deals with the 
proceedings when a person is “* on trial for his life” is tinged, 
unexpectedly perhaps, with a delightful humour which is so 
lacking in much of the fiction of to-day. 

GREEN AMBER. By Claire Sheridan.  (‘.aornton 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d.)—The lightest touch and more than 
a dash of charmingly innocuous naughtiness are two of this 
writer's gifts. 
world, and the neatest way of skewering her characters 
on their own foibles, which she penetratingly observes. Her 
story is light as air, concerning the pains and passions of a 
lovely lady married to as talented and selfish a man as ever 
chiselled marble or painted a picture. Into this heroine's 
world, with its swiftly but deftly drawn host of artists, writers, 
society people and landed gentry, come two strange young 
people from the Sahara who set hearts thumping. Unneces- 
sarily slight though the plot be, its conclusion is most originally 
arrived at, and the novel altogether cannot be called anything 
but diverting. 

THE INCREDIBLE YEAR. By Faith Baldwin. (Sampson, 
Low. ‘7s. 6d.)—Few heroines off the screen have been 
less credible than Julie, the wealthy girl from the backwoods, 
of whose life and loves in New York this book treats. The 
nuthoress insists that her heroine is human and has faults, 
but is at great pains to present her as for ever dewy-eyed, 
deep-chested and embarrassingly frank. In consequence the 
reader grows bored, then vexed, with her, and the story falls 
away into meaningless make-believe. The sketches of the 
frivolous New York set into which Julie is thrown are adept 
enough, but of no particular value to the development of the 
tale. When Julie, in an attempt to win the atfections of a 
dewy-eyed and deep-chested man whom she encounters, begins 
to bob her hair, drink cocktails and use cosmetics, one is 
tempted to lay down the book in exasperation. 

THE FOOL’S PARADE. By John W. Vandercook. 
(Harper. 7s. 6d.)—So very attractive is the get-up 
of this book, so tasteful and solid its binding, and so 
excellent the printing, paper and illustrations, that one is 
inevitably reminded of the poor array in which a great number 
of books, and novels especially, now come forth. Every 
other publisher should look upon The Fool’s Parade and 
determine in future to emulate its virtues. Matter as well 
as appearance the book has, in six vivid, sympathetic and 
well-written stories. The setting in each case is in the tropics, 
and only the first, and in some ways the best, tale concerns 
white men alone. Here is a grim and gripping story of the 
escape of five convicts from the prisons of Cayenne through 
swamps and jungle, racked with hunger, beaten down to the 
last ounce of endurance. Another tale deals with a strange, 
ill-assorted and tragic marriage. One sketches with singular 
economy a study of a negro chieftain feverishly clutching 
the remnants of power that white civilization is automatically 
filching from him, and the last very short story of all gives a 
poignant glimpse of the submerged and humble negro. Alto- 
gether a book to acquire, to read and to handle with pleasure. 





DvurinG the past month the books most in demand at the 
Times Book Club have been :— 

Fiction :—The Edwardians, by V. Sackville-West ; April 
Fools, by Compton Mackenzie ; Her Father's House, by Hilda 
Vaughan ; Little Green Apples, by Geoffrey Moss ; Other Man’s 
Saucer, by J. Keith Winter ; Strange Combat, by Sarah Salt ; 
The Two Tickets Puzzle, by J. J. Connington; The Scarab 
Murder Case, by S. S. Van Dine. 


It is difficult to give even a slight idea of this story | 


In addition she has a large knowledge of the | 














Non-Fiction :—Edward VII. and his Court, by Sir Lionel | 
Cust; The Real War, by B. H. Liddell Hart ; The Story of a | 
Surgeon, by Sir John Bland Sutton ; And the Greeks, by Charles | 


Graves ; How About Europe ? by Norman Douglas ; Romance 
of George Villiers, First Duke of Buckingham, by Sir Philip 
Gibbs, - 





NORTHCLIFFE : 


AN INTIMATE BIOGRAPHY 
By HAMILTON FYFE 


“ May be taken as the authoritative estimate of the 
creator of modern journalism. . . . A book that is 
readable as well as reliable. ... We get a vivid 
impression of a’ radio-active character.” 
—Morning Post. 


16s. 


COMPANY I HAVE KEPT 
By HENRY S. SALT 


Frank Swinnerton, in a recent article, said :— 
“The book of memoirs that I now anticipate with 
enthusiasm is one called ‘Company I Have Kept’. 
. . + To those who are familiar with Mr. Salt’s 
work or his appearance; the news that he (of all 
men) has been persuaded to write his reminiscences 
is famous indeed.” 
You May Now Judge of This Book For Yourself. 


10s. 


CASUAL OBSERVATIONS 
By ARTHUR PONSONBY 


“He has a keen appreciation of what, in the con- 
duct of his fellows, is at once trivial and reveal- 
ing. . . . Swift to note the comic, grotesque, or 
romantic detail, where most people would declare 
that there was nothing worth noting.” 
—Week-end Review, 
65. 


New Novels 


LISBETH OF JARNFJELD 
By JOHAN FALKBERGET 
“A moving work. .. . Every person and incident 


in the book is intensely vital.”—Morning Post. 


“This is the first of Johan Falkberget’s novels to 
be translated into English. It\is not likely to be 
the last."—John o’ London’s Weekly. 


7s. 6d. 


THE ARMY BEHIND 
BARBED WIRE 


By EDWIN ERICH DWINGER 
“Tf there is a more terrible book in war literature 
I do not know it. ... The book is a scream of 
pain, the cry of outraged manhood against high 
heaven, that should haunt the conscience of the 
world for years to come.” 
~—W. E. Hayter Preston in the Sunday Referee. 


7s. 6d. 


GUN FODDER 
By J. F. SNOOK, D.C.M. 


“T hope that the surfeit of propagandist works 
will not prevent the reader from reading Mr. 
Snook’s book. It is worth a permanent place in 
any library of War novels.” 
—Sunday Referee. 
7s. 6d. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 
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Have You 
Seen 


THE MAGAZINE 
OF TODAY? 


Be Sure to Read 
the 
July Number Of This 
NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
for the Busy Reader 


Now on Sale at all Leading Bookstalls 





The remarkable list of contents for the July number includes: 


ARTICLES : 
Can We Afford the Public Schools? Shaw Desmond and Dr. C. A. Alington 








What We Can Learn From France ... a a Sisley Huddleston 
Streets of Today and Tomorrow ee ss is we BR. VYerbury 
Making Talkies in Four Languages ... — ies Myfanwy Crawshay 
Diagnosing the Weather ... ” a a et a Alan Sinclair 
Research—The Path to Prosperity eee es ... Professor A. M. Low 
Are Modern Readers Lazy? ... iia _ “oe A. Special Inquiry 
Are We Too Tolerant? ... ms eve au eat Margaret Hampton 
Millions Lost Through Smoke _... bat ne " Evelyn West 
and other striking auieies, 

FEATURES : 

Topics of the Times This Interesting World 

Today and Tomorrow | The Diary of a Music Lover 

Who’s Who This Month Records of the Month 

As a Woman Sees It From the Newest Books 

Keeping Up With the Times Current Viewpoints 

Science Notes and News Competition Page 

‘The World of Business The Last Page 


ONE SHILLING Monthly 


—_ 





FLEET PUBLICATIONS, 9, PALACE GATE, LONDON, W.8 


Subscription Rate: 14s. a year post free to any part of the world. 
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A Library List for the 
Holidays 


BioGRaApny. 


Byron. By André Maurois. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 

Letters of H. E. Luxmoore. (Cambridge University Press. 21s.) 

Adventure. By Major-General the Rt. Hon. J. E. B. Seely. 
(Heinemann. 21s.) 

Chief Justice Coke, His Family and Descendants at Holkham. 
By C. W. James. (Country Life. 30s.) 

The Retrospections of Dorothea Herbert. (Gerald Howe. 7s. 6d.) 

Theatre Street. By Tamara Karsavina. (Heinemann. 25s.) 

Mary Gladstone (Mrs. Drew). Edited by Lucy Masterman. 


(Methuen. 21s.) 

Sir Arthur Nicolson, Bart., First Lord Carnock. By Warold 
Nicolson. (Constable. 21s.) 

Richelieu. By Hilaire Belloc. (Benn. 21s.) 


Milton. By EK. M. W. Tillyard. 

The Later Y cars of Thomas Hardy. 
(Macmillan. 18s.) 

Leigh Hunt. By Edmund Blunden. 
21s. 

Alexander Pope. By Edith Sitwell. (Faber and Faber. 15s.) 


(Chatto and Windus. 15s.) 
By Florence Emily Hardy. 


(Cobden-Sanderson. 


FIcTION. 
The Edwardians. By V. Sackville-West. (Hogarth Press. 
7s. 6d.) 
The Lost Child. By R. Sangara. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
The Mauritius Case. By J. Wassermann. (Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 
Kristin Lavransdatter. By Sigrid Undset. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 


Clues of the Caribees. By T. S. Stribling. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

Rogue Herries. By Hugh Walpole. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 

The Lost * aaa By Daphne Muir. (Chatto and Windus. 
'  %s. 6d.) 

Gallows’ Orchard. By Claire Spencer. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Cécile. By F. L. Lucas. (Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d.) 

Brief Candles. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto and Windus. 

7s. 6d.) 


The Water Gypsies. By A. P. Herbert. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
People of the Small Arrow. By. J. H. Driberg. (Routledge. 


10s. 6d.) 

Africa and Some World Problems. By General J. C. Smuts. 
(Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) 

England. By Wilhelm Dibelius. (Cape. 15s.) 

The Gothick North. Vol. II. The Fair-Haired Victory. By 
Sacheverell Sitwell. (Duckworth. 8s. 6d.) 

Sober Truth. By Margaret Barton and Osbert Sitwell. 
(Duckworth. 12s. 6d.) 


War Books. 


Allour Yesterdays. By H. M. Tomlinson. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 

Her Privates We. By Private 19022. (Davies. 7s. 6d.) 

The Patriot’s Progress. By Henry Williamson. (Geoffrey 
Bles. 10s. 6d.) 


TRAVEL AND HIstory. 


Travels in the Congo. By André Gide. (Knopf. 

Tramping Through Ireland. By John Gibbons. 

' 8s. 6d.) 

Return to Scotland. By Moray McLaren. (Duckworth. 8s. 6d.) 

The Gentleman in the Parlour. By Somerset Maugham. 
(Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 

A Short History of Scotland. By G. M. Thompson. (Kegan Paul. 
10s. 6d.) 

A History of the British Army. Vol. XTIT. 
the Hon. Sir J. W. Fortescue. (Macmillan. 


15s.) 
Methuen. 


1852-1870. 
40s.) 


By 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss M. Crawford, 28 York 
Place, Harrogate, Yorks, for the following :— 

Questions on Well-known Phrases 


Give the origin of the following phrases :— 


1. A pretty kettle of fish. 8. To call over the coais, 

2. The bitter end. 9. At loggerheads. 

3. On tenterhooks. 10. A baker’s dozen. 

4. To go to the wall. 11. To take the cake. 

5. To eat humble pie. 12. To show the white feather. 
6. As plain as a pikestaff. 13. To take down a peg or two. 
7. To go on a wild-goose chase 


Answers will be found on page 1080. 


Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our 

readers in making their plans for travel at home and abroad. 

They are written by correspondents who have visited the places 

described. We shall be glad to answer questions arising out of 

the Travel articles published in our columns. Inquiries should 

be addressed to the Travel Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower 
Street, W.C.1.] 


The Western Highlands 


Tue Great Western Road out of Glasgow is a blessing motorists 
could not enjoy a few years ago, when one had to follow the 
tramlines along Clydebank to Dumbarton. Literally, it 
brings the Western Highlands to the front door of the 
Glaswegian. At Dumbarton we have the choice of Loch 
Lomond or the Gare Loch and the road along the latter through 
Helensburgh and Shandon is perhaps worth the choice, 
for beyond Garelochhead we can look down Loch Long 
and, simultaneously, over the serried rows of steamers and 
yachts moored in the Gare Loch itself. Passing Arrochar, we 
sweep round the head of Loch Long and through Glen Croe 
climb 1,000 ft. above sea level. Here we Rest and Be Thank- 
ful(as the hill is named) for the opportunity of seeing mountain 
scenery at its best. Glen Kinglas then leads us down to 
Loch Fyne, where to the left we can go to Dunoon or Innellan 
and make a tour by boat of Rothesay and the famous Kyles 
of Bute. The right-hand roed follows round the loch to Inver- 
aray, when, after obscuring itself for eight miles, it emerges 
once more on the bank of the loch and carries on a further 
sixteen miles to Lochgilphead. A 100-mile tour from this 
point, well worth the adventure, is available by the winding 
edge of the sea to the Mull of Kintyre and back, though the 
road provides something of a test for most cars. But if you 
go you must sample the sporting golf on Machrihanish links. 
Back at Lochgilphead, we venture north to Oban along a 
delightful road skirting estuaries comparable to the Norwegian 
fjords. The western isles seen across Oban Bay, however, are 
not for the motorist, but our curiosity must soon fall to the 
temptation from the steamers waiting to allay it—which 
means a day or two’s respite at least. Then you must come and 
peep at Loch Etive from the bridge at Connel Ferry. Cross it 
if you will to reach Ballachulish, but better still come through 
that splendid gorge, the Pass of Brander, look straight down 
Loch Awe from the hotel at its head and continue to Balla- 
chulish by way of Tyndrum. It is a stony road from Tyndrum 
with a narrow surface, though the thirty odd miles are worth 
it, particularly after you pass the disused Kingshouse inn 
and approach the wildness of ** gloomy ” Glen Coe. If you turn 
at Carnach village, you meet a road to take you round Loch 
Leven, which is a means of avoiding a possibly long queue 
of cars at Ballachulish ferry. Civilisation greets you again 
at Fort William, a centre for exploring Ben Nevis. See 
Britain’s highest mountain from Banavie, as you go round to 
Loch Eil and follow the railway to its terminus at Mallaig. 
Across the Sound of Sleat you may reach the Isle of Skye by 
boat. To take the car there, however, it would be necessary to 
journey ahead to Invergarry below Fort Augustus, turning 
along Loch Garry, across Glen Loyne, then by the side of 
Loch Duich towards the Kyle of Lochalsh ferry. The road to 
Portree is in fair condition, but beyond that it is a question of 
motoring taste. A useful map to carry on on such a tour 
is Sheet 6 of the Ordnance Survey Map, while Sheets 5 and 7 
cover the remaining parts of the northern Scottish mainland, 
C.H. G.N. 


Travel Books and Pamphlets 


[From time to time we notice in this page travel books and pub- 
lications sent to us by travel agencies and shipping companies which 
we think may be of interest to readers.—Ep. Spectator.] 


A little book, Lakeland: A Playground For Britain (The 
Whitehaven News, Ltd., Whitehaven, Cumberland. Price 6d.), 
consisting of three articles and a foreword, is frankly a piece of 
special pleading for the protection of the Lake District. The 
contributors, Sir Charles Trevelyan, Mr. Hugh Walpole, Mr. Norman 
Birkett and Mr. H. V. Hughes, have intimate knowledge of their 
subject from one angle or another. Sir Charles Trevelyan is a 
member of the ‘“ Lake Hunt,” the man-hunt invented by a 
group of Cambridge undergraduates. Anyone who has run 
a day with the Lake Hunt knows that the going is of tho 
hardest and that considerable endurance and the _ closest 
knowledge of the high fells are required. Mr. Hugh Walpole 
writes as the “‘immigrant.’’ Mr. Norman Birkett, born and bred 
there, is the “ native.” ‘I want the austere beauty of the lonely 
valleys to remain quite untouched: I want the pastures and the 
sheep-foldings and the lonely farms to remain just as they are. ... 
my instincts and associations and preferences combine to say— Just 
leave it exactly as it is, because you can’t improve it and there 
is grave risk that you may spoil it.” Mr. H. V. Hughes, who 
has made a study of national parks throughout the world, sums 
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up the case for the Lake District in an article full of useful infor- 


mation and suggestions. He points out the dangers that almost 
daily threaten a hitherto singularly unspoilt portion of England 
and shows why the district is specially suited to some form of 
national reservation and how such reservation might be carried 
out. His article is rendered all the more useful by a detailed 
sketch map. Indeed, the booklet is admirably illustrated. 

We have received a well-printed folder from Mr. John 
Hatton, the Spa Director of Bath, entitled “The Bath Summer 
Cure Ticket.” - The folder shows that, for three guineas, a three- 
weeks’ course of the baths and waters, and all entertainments 
provided by. the Spa Committee of Bath, may be had during the 
months of. June, July, August and September. The three weeks’ 
ticket covers any bath or other form of treatment at the bathing 
establishment prescribed by the physician consulted before 
beginning the course. The ticket can only be used under medical 
advice, and the maximum number of treatments permissible is 
six per week. It admits the holder to the Pump Room and 
gardens, and ‘includes all charges for drinking the waters. It also 
admits to the band concerts and other entertainments throughout 
the day, and gives the holder those privileges which are usually 
covered abroad by the kurticket or its equivalent. Friends accom- 
panying the holder of the ticket, but not taking the cure them- 
selves, can obtain a visitor’s ticket which admits to all entertain- 
ments and is available for three weeks for 12s. 6d. 


A New Motor VessEL—CorK-FISHGUARD SERVICE. 

The City of Cork Steam Packet Company, Ltd., issues a leaflet con- 
cerning their new motor vessel ‘ Innisfallen ’ (3,600 tons). From its 
inception in 1824 the City of Cork Steam Packet Company, Ltd. 
(then known as the St. George Steam Packet Company), has 
shown enterprise. After several early successes with their ships, 
the ‘ Lee,’ the ‘Severn,’ the ‘Emerald Isle,’ &c., the company 
achieved a triumph in April, 1838, when the paddle steamer 
‘ Sirius,’ of 412 tons, accomplished the voyage from Cork Harbour 
to New York in eighteen days, thus gaining the distinction of 
being one of the first passengersteamers to cross the Atlantic from the 
United Kingdom. ‘The motor vessel ‘ Innisfallen,’ recently con- 
structed by Messrs. Harland & Wolff for the company, has accom- 
modation for 200 first-class passengers, including single and double- 
berth cabins. There are also two luxurious cabins-de-luxe, with 
private baths adjoining. The folder mentions the high standard of 
third-class accommodation in the ‘ Innisfallen,’ which consists of 
well-furnished cabins of two, four and six berths, and forty pas- 
sengers may be carried with the maximum of space, light and air 
for all. The ‘ Innisfallen’ has been placed upon the direct service 
from Fishguard to Cork, and ‘‘ makes’ 18 knots. The service 
runs three times per week each way, and the time taken on the 
voyage is nine hours outward, and ten back to Fishguard. The 
cost is moderate, being 56s. 11d. for first-class single ticket (and 
saloon), or 32s. 8d. third class. Return fares are doubie. 








Q Summer Holidays 


on the 


~ CONTINENT 


15 Days’ Tour Through Holland, Luxembourg & France, 
returning down the Rhine Valley in luxurious 
Daimlerway Coach - - - - - -+- £47 00 


Departures: 11th July, 8th Aug., 5th Sept., 3rd Oct. 


17 Days in the Dolomites, visiting Milan, Venice, Cortina, 





Karersee, St. Moritz, etc. - - - - - £35 50 
17 Days in Italy, with ‘stop over” privileges in 
Switzerland - . - - - . ~ - £31 100 


Departures daily. 


12 Days’ Motor Coach de luxe Tour in Brittany and 
round the Ocean Coast - - - - = £21 


Departures weekly. 


5 0 


Prices include necessary Travel Tickets, Hotel Accommodation, 
Excursions and Gratuities, 


For full description of these and other tours apply: 


PICKFORDS 


TRAVEL SERVICE 
53-54: HAYMARKET 
S-W:! 
Regent 802/ 


Agents for: Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railway, 
and Matson and American Pioneer Lines. 








Finance—Public & Private 
Talks With Investors—III (Concluded) 


WuiLE by no means suggesting that investment— 
through the medium of the published prospectus—in 
Ordinary capital of an industrial concern may not on 
occasion prove to be a desirable operation, I am assum- 
ing that, for the most part, the investor will do well in 
the case of industrial companies to select Debenture 
stocks or Preference shares rather than a participation 
in Ordinary capital. Even in these cases, however, the 
prudent investor will do well to note very carefully the 
nature of the security offered as well as the actual fixed 
interest offered on the Debenture stock or the Preference 
share as the case may be. With Mortgage Debenture 
issues attention should be given to the extent to which 
the principal is covered by actual assets as well as by 
profits, First Mortgage Debenture stock usually has 
mortgage rights over what is known as fixed assets which 
often include valuable buildings and freehold land, and 
such assets, when situated in some business centre, often 
constitute a very valuable security. Usually there should 
be a margin of protection for the holder of the Debenture 
stock of something like twice the principal in really good 
assets. Assuming the company to be of good standing, 
there should also be a large margin of profits after the 
Debenture interest has been paid and it is also a 
good point if the prospectus. contains a clause strictly 
limiting future borrowings on Debenture stock. 
PREFERENCE SHARES. 

In the case of a Preference share in a good industrial com- 
pany where the fixed interest rate is usually higher than that 
offered on a Debenture stock, it will easily be seen that 
the investor has to be even more careful with regard to 
the margin of security offered, for in this case there will 
usually be no mortgage rights over fixed assets, though 
there will usually be the reserve power expressed in the 
fact that in the case of default in interest certain voting 
rights are automatically acquired. One of the first points, 
therefore, that an intending applicant for Preference 


shares should note is the margin of profits available after 


the Debenture interest has been paid. Such a margin, 
if there is to be good security, should be sufficient to 
pay the fixed interest at least two or three times over, 


Jeaving an abundant amount for reserves, dividend on 


the Ordinary shares, and a large carry forward. More- 
over, a further point of importance is that in the case of a 
company which has been established for a number of 
years the profits must be shown not merely of the last 
year, but of a number of years, so that in calculating the 
basis of security the investor will look not merely at the 
previous year’s profits, but at the average profits over a 
considerable period, with due regard to the tendency of 
the profit movement during recent years. 
PERSONNEL. 

Finally—though, of course, endless points might be 
enumerated—it must be remembered that joint stock 
companies, however soulless they may be in certain respects, 
nevertheless, owe their success and the continuance of 
success to personal control and management. In other 
words, the intending investor should pay considerable 
regard to the character of the Board and of the Manage- 
ment. There are directors whose names are household 
words for everything that is first-class in the way of the 
conduct of public companies, while although the actual 
guinea pig or the mere ornamental director is, perhaps, 
less in evidence than some years ago, there are only too 
many of what may be termed professional directors whose 
value to the company is of doubtful character. Not 
infrequently the front page of the prospectus giving the 
names indicates other concerns with which the directors 
are associated, and a book by no means superfluous for 
the use of the investor in shares of public companies is 
The Directory of Directors, which enables the reader to see 
at a glance just those companies with which each director 
is associated. Nor, of course, is the character of the 
issuing house to be left out of consideration, for here 
again many issuing houses have so high a record with 
(Continued on page 1077.) 
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GERMANY 


land of ancient towns 
and towering castles 
... of magnificent land- 
scapes and_ glorious 
music ... land of his- 
toric past and vital 
present... This year 
take a holiday in 
Germany | 


Special booklet and further in- 
formation including particulars 
of 6 to 15 Day Reduced Fare 
Tickets to Cologne via Flushing, 
obfainable from Continental Traf- 
fic Manager, L'N’E'R, Liverpool 
Street Station, London, E.C.2, or 
Hull; 71, Regent Street, and 59, 
Piccadilly, London, W.1; Wm H. 
Muller & Co. (London), Lid., 66, 
Haymarket, S.W.1, and 78, Moor- 


gate, E.C.2; ‘L'N-ER Stations, ff 


Offices and Tourist Agents. 


VIA HARWICH] 


Daily and Nightly Services 


FLUSHING +¢ 
THE HOOK + 








ZEELAND DAY LINE 
L‘N-E-R NIGHT ROUTE LONDON, W.C.2. LIVERPOOL. 














In the R.M.S. HILDEBRAND 
Sailing from Liverpool, Sept. 16. 


SPECIAL WINTER CRUISE, ‘s;.° 


Visiting picturesque Portugal, Madeira—the garden island of 
the Sea—and the mysterious forests of the Great Amazon. 


Fare for Six Weeks’ Round Cruise from 


£90 to £120 


including all the organised shore excursions. 
Write for Illustrated Book, “S,” Cruise Department, 


BOOTH LINE 


11 Adelphi Terrace, Cunard Building, 

















Frequent d 
partures via 
Canada for 
JAPAN, 
CHINA, 
HONOLULU, 
MANILA, 
KOREA & 
MANCHURIA. 








APAN, land of the Rising Sun, with its cherry 
blossom and joyous festivals, its lanterns and 
agodas; China, ancient and wonderful, with its % 
orbidden cities, dynastic tombs and ancestral 
rches! Japan and China .. . redolent with all 
= the ancient traditions and mysterious charm of the 
= Orient! Come to Japan and China this year via 
=: Canadian Pacific! Sail from Vancouver in the 
great “ White Empresses,” the largest and fastest 
on the Pacific. Write for Trans-Pacific Booklet 


No. 3. 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


Write or Pe all, 62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar 
Square), S.W. 1; 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
53 other offices in Great Britain and the adnan 
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COMPANY MEETINGS. 
CALLENDER’S CABLE AND 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


SIR J. FORTESCUE FLANNERY ON CONTRACTS 
SECURED. 





TE thirty-fourth annual general meeting of Callender’s Cable 
and Construction Co., Ltd., was held on June 19th in London. 

Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, Bart., D.L., M.Inst.C.E., the Chairman 
of the Company, in moving the adoption of the accounts and 
report, said that the manufacture and supply of electric cable and 
appliances, which was the business of the company, had fluctuated 
during the year 1929 because, especially during the early part 
of the year, one of the chief sources of demand—what was known 
as the Grid System—was suspended for a considerable time. The 
company had received a very important contract in connexion with 
this system, but great delay, and consequent heavy cost, arose in the 
Electricity Board arranging the necessary wayleaves upon which the 
execution of their contracts depended. The company were ready, in 
the fullest and most modernized sense, for the improved demand in 
the latter part of last year, and the output for the year as a whole 
had been most satisfactory, while the financial results showed 
a substantial increase upon past years. 


A THOROUGHLY SATISFACTORY POSITION. 


Turning to the accounts, the profits for the year were £684,368. 
This was approximately £58,600 more than last year. All the 
subsidiary companies made a profit. From the available balance 


. of £540,128 the directors had decided to recommend the payment 


of a final dividend of 10 per cent. He desired to draw attention 
to the fact that the reserve of the company, £800,000, and the 
earry-forward of £428,528, totalling £1,228,528, were considerably 
larger than the ordinary share capital. 

Sir Tom O. Callender, Kt., J.P. (deputy chairman and managing 
director), in seconding the motion, said that they had devoted 
much time and energy to economies in their production and in 
the disposal of their cables by improved machinery and methods. 
The outstanding alteration was in their method of steam-raising 
by the employment of powdered fuel, and he looked forward to 
substantial economies being shown in next year’s accounts as a 
result of this new departure. 

OVERSEAS CONNEXIONS, 

They were ceaseless in their care of their overseas connexions, 
which might be fairly described as world-wide. India was their 
oldest, and one of their most important fields of operation and, 
in spite of internal disputes and uprisings, of riot and commotion, 
the company was steadily pursuing its way, extending in old 
districts and opening up new areas. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


“CROSSE & BLACKWELL, LIMITED 


MR. J. C. GOFF ON FOOD BUSINESS DEVELOPMENTS. 





Tue tenth annual general meeting of Crosse and Blackwell, Ltd., 
was held on the 20th inst. at Frascati’s Restaurant, W. 

Mr. J. C. Goff (Chairman and Managing Director), after dealing 
with the progress made by the various overseas companies, said 
that the company had acquired the rights to sell and manufacture 
Toblerone—that most popular and excellent Swiss milk chocolate, 
and the sales were going up satisfactorily. They had acquired the 
business of Plaistowe and Company, Ltd., which it was intended 
to amalgamate with the jam and confectionery business of James 
Kellier and Company. The board, realizing that they were faced 
with a world reduction in spending power, set to work to think 
how they could adapt themselves to meet the altered conditions. 
They decided, first of all, to develop their popular brand of ‘‘ Chef ” 
products by the introduction, as rapidly as possible, of many new 
lines and by the increase of their sales force. ‘he ‘“ Chef ’”’ brand was 
daily growing in popularity and constituted the most wonderful 
food value of any brand in this country. Its conception was based 
on mass production and all the latest| mechanical and_ scientific 
devices to ensure the purest foods preserved in the most hygienic 
and healthy manner at the lowest possible price were brought to 
play in the production of the “‘ Chef ”’ brand. Almost simultaneously 
with this development came the decision to enter more into the food 
business as distinct from the condiment business. With that in 
mind, the company lainched in March a new range of ready- 
cooked meals, a meal for two people in a hygienic tin for 6d., 
which they believed would bring to the factory a goodly volume of 
business. The company had taken over the old-established busi- 
ness of Edward Parsons and Son, Ltd., the original inventors 
of the Melton Mowbray pie. 

CurRRENT YEAR’S OUTLOOK. 

It was too early yet to attempt to forecast what would be the 
offect of the new developments on the current year’s trading 
results, but accounts prepared-for their Crimscott Street factory 
for the five months to May 3lst, showed that in that, their principal 
factory, where ‘‘ Chef ”? goods were being made, that in spite of tho 
general trade depression not only were the profits maintained but 
showed an increase. 

It was only a matter of time before they obtained a very sub- 
stantial volume of trade, and when they did succeed getting volume 
commensurate with tho requirements of mass production their 
business would be on broader and sounder foundations than it ever 
had been at any period of its 224 years of existence. 

“Aftér some discussion the report was adopted: 





COMPANY MEETING. 


“SHELL” TRANSPORT AND 
TRADING CO. 


“WORLD’S PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 








LORD BEARSTED’S REVIEW 


THE annual general meeting of this company was held on 23rd inst, 
at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 

Viscount Bearsted, M.C. (tho Chairman), said that the profit 
and loss balance had increased by £1,036,484, and amounted to 
£6,720,990. This enabled the directors to recommend a final divi- 
dend on the Ordinary shares of 15 per cent., making 25 per cent., 
free of tax, for the year. Notwithstanding the issue during the 
year of 4,133,754 Ordinary shares, they had been able to maintain 
the dividend for 1929 on the increased capital, which was eminently 
satisfactory. 

The world production of petroleum again showed a very substan- 
tial increase. Unfortunately also this increase had been at a greater 
rate than that of the previous year, which was only 9,000,000 tons, 
whilst production in’ 1929, at 210,000,000 metric tons, showed 
an increase of 23,000,000 metric tons. Of this increase the United 
States of America had been responsible for about 14,000,000 tous, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that real efforts had been made 
in that country to keep production within bounds in order that the 
industry might be put on a more satisfactory basis, and supplies 
of petroleum conserved for the future requirements of the world. 
He trusted that common sense would bring about a situation which 
would prevent the wastage which had been going on, as, unless 
tangible results were achieved in this direction, more and more 
money would be spent unnecessarily, and the policy of leaving tho 
future to look after itself would continue. There appeared to be a 
distinct hope of common sense prevailing in this matter of wasteful 
production, as they were still endeavouring by friendly co-operation 
to conserve supplies, to produce as cheaply as possible, and to frame 
their production programme in a manner which would give to the 
consuming public the best possible advantage from the proved 
natural resources of petroleum. 

The production of tho She!l Group had increased from 22,000,000 
tons in 1928 to 25,000,000 tons in 1929. They were only too willing 
to bear their full share of any reasonable policy of conservation 
which might be decided upon throughout the industry, and, as a 
result of the friendly negotiations previously mentioned, he trusted 
that their figures of production for the current year would reflect 
a@ measure of progress in the policy of conservation, 


STIMULATING THE UsE or PETROLEUM PRopUCTS 

They had progressed far along the lines of stimulating the use of 
petroleum products, not only in connexion with those products, 
which were so well known to everyone, but also in connexion with 
special products which they had been able to manufacture from 
crude petroleum. During the past year they had placed on the 
market various new commodities manufactured from crude petro- 
leum, and, although many of these were still in the introductory 
stage, he hoped that before long they would have made definite 
progress in finding new outlets. 

Certain steps had been taken in connexion with the manufactura 
of fertilizers ; an initial plant was built at Velsen in Holland in con- 
junction with important blast furnace and ‘steel works there. This 
plant had now been brought into full operation, and the manufac- 
tured products were being marketed with gratifying results. They 
had decided to build a similar plant in California. 

The company had also been giving great attention to processes 
for the manufacture of synthetic benzine, either from coal or from 
oil. A most important step in this direction had been reached in 
that they had now arranged to join hands with the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey and the great German chemical company 
known as the 1.G. The partners in this venture would unite with 
the company in concentrating in one central body all patents and 
processes by which high-grade products could be made from different 
raw materials on the widest possible scale. 

The market throughout the world for the primary petroleum 
products had shown very little change during 1929. They had had 
to meet severe competition, and prices had been forced to an un- 
economical level. 


LARGE ORDERS PLACED IN BRITAIN. 

The company’s fleet during the past year was represented by 
nearly 2,000,000 tons carrying capacity of ocean-going tankers, 
including the fleet of the Eagle Oil Transport Company. Early this 
year a very important order for twenty new motor-tankships, each 
of 11,500 tons loading capacity, was placed, and eight of these new 
vessels were placed with shipbuilders in the United Kingdom. 
These orders, representing an expenditure of about £1,500,000, had 
added to the normally large expenditure which was made each year 
in the United Kingdom for ships, steel and iron goods, and manu- 
factured articles of every description. In this connexion he might 
say that during the year they had placed orders in the United 
Kingdom amounting to £7,500,000, not including the cight large 
vessels previously mentioned. 

It was a great pleasure to be able to record that the Mexican Eaglo 
companies—which had shown them no return on their investments 
for several years past—were again included in the category of divi- 
dend-earning companies. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 1974.) 

regard to flotations as to be able to give almost a hall- 
mark to any prospectus brought out under their auspices. 
To some extent the same is true of the better class brokers, 
who take care to make careful enquiries with regard to 
the bona fides of the concern before allowing their names 
to appear on the prospectus. The intending investor 
will also do well to note the name of the auditors, for they 
will have much to do in the future in safeguarding his 
interests through a strict audit of the accounts. 

Once again, too, I would like to remind the small 
investor that when in doubt on any of these points he 
will do well not to hesitate to consult his bankers, for 
nowadays, with the multiplication of small accounts, 
there must be few investors who have not a banking 
account. Most of the banks will possess the works of 
reference to which I have referred, and especially will 
the help of the bank manager be useful in preventing 
the investor from placing his capital in any really wild- 
cat scheme. It may not be always easy at short notice 
to weigh up the precise merits of a particular new issue, 
but it is seldom diflicult to those accustomed to peruse 
prospectuses almost every day to detect at a glance 
something that is entirely unsuitable for the genuine 
investor. Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


AMERICAN INFLUENCES. 
Apart from one or two special sections, and notably high-class 
investment stocks, the depression in the stock markets 
referred to a week ago in these columns has become still more 
pronounced. So far as the general list of active industrials 
and semi-speculative stocks is concerned, the main influence 
has been the further slump on the New York Stock Exchange 
where prices in many instances have gone even lower than in 
the famous slump of last autumn. On Thursday of last week, 
there was a temporary rally based on the rather unexpected 
reduction in the New York Bank Rate from 3 to 2} per cent., 
but the improvement was quickly lost, and on Monday prices 
opened in Wall Street at about the lowest for a long time past. 
At the moment of writing there has come the almost inevitable 
rally on “* bears ” covering their positions, but the general out- 
look in the States continues to be unsatisfactory. The slackening 
in trade activities is very pronounced, while unemploy- 
ment is spreading. In fact, it is becoming increasingly clear 
that the reaction in the United States following upon fifteen 
vears of unprecedented prosperity may be more prolonged 
than the people of Amerion had ever anticipated. 
* 
InpustRIAL Stocks WEAK. 

Moreover, although the depression has been most pro- 
nounced in securities dealt in on American account, and 
although British Funds and kindred stocks have been fairly 
well maintained, another unfavourable feature in the situation 
is the continued fall in many English securities in any way 
affected by the general economic conditions of the country. 
It is in these directions that Mr. Snowden’s Budget has done 
much harm in impairing confidence, while matters have not 
been improved by the evident signs of chaos in domestic 
politics. Home Railways in particular remain a depressed 
spot and the depression is not confined to the Ordinary stocks 
but extends to many of the prior charge issues. 

* # * * 


CrossE AND BLACKWELL. 

The report of Crosse and Blackwell for last year was satis- 
factory in the sense that the net profit of £211,204 showed a 
small increase over the »revious year. Nevertheless, the 
chairman at the recent annual meeting made it clear that there 
are a good many difficult problems still to be handled, while 
the company is affected by the general conditions of trade 
depression. Indeed, although the profit for the year is not 
unsatisfactory, the chairman stated that the Christmas trade 
at the end of the year was one of the poorest in the company’s 
history. He explained to the meeting certain measures the 
directors were adopting to deal with present conditions, but 
he took a cautious view with regard to immediate develop- 
ments, though he spoke hopefully as to ultimate results. 

* * * * 


CALLENDER’S CABLE. 

At last week’s meeting of Callender’s Cable and Construc- 
tion Company, the chairman, Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, was 
able to present a thoroughly satisfactory report. The 
profits themselves had shown a substantial increase, and in 
the course of his speech the chairman pointed out that good will 
and patents, on which large sums had been spent, stood at 


nothing in the books, while the reserve now standing at |; 


(Continued on page. 1078) 
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Die a Genasprin tablet into a little water and 
almost instantaneously it will break up into 
thousands of tiny particles. Because of its perfect 
disintegration Genasprin passes quickly through 
the stomach, without disturbing the digestion or 
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PACIFIC LINES 
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for Novelty 


Norway, more than any country in Europe, 
provides holiday pleasures for every taste. 
Mountaineering, walking, motoring, yacht- 
ing, swimming—everything for everybody 
without stint or restriction. The scenery is 
magnificent. The hotels are good and the 
prices are moderate, 





















Ask your Travel Agent for official guide, 
“* Norway—Nature’s Wonderland,” or send to: 
NORWEGIAN STATE RAILWAYS, 
Travel Bureau, Norway House, 
23b Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1, 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., 
LIMITED 





FURTHER SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 








SIR HUGO HIRST ON THE OUTLOOK 





The annual general meeting of the General Electric Co., Ltd., was 
held on Wednesday at Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 

Sir Hugo Hirst, Bt. (Chairman and Managing Director), said 
that he was able to open the meeting with a note of satisfaction at 
the further substantial progress which the company had made. 
It was gratifying that in a year full of shocks the trading account 
of the company showed a profit of £1,179,000, an incréase of over 
£90,000 compared with the previous year. 

He was sure shareholders would be interested if he gave them a 
picture of some of their recent achievements. They had, for in- 
stance, in large turbo-alternators, successfully undertaken the 
manufacture of machines up to 30,000 k.w., having a speed of 
3,000 r.p.m. The company was the first in the country to obtain 
an order for machines to run at that speed. Progress had been 
made in their oil-engine department at Erith. The development 


,of the Grid. scheme had called for considerable extensions at their 
switchgear works, and many noteworthy achievements stood to 


their credit. In transformers the new High Tension Works at 
Witton had completely revolutionized their position. 

Progress had also been rapid in electric traction. They had 
obtained a contract for the Manchester-Altrincham section of the 
L.M.S. and .L.N.E.R. Railways, which was the first order ever 
placed in. this country for equipment for trains operating at 1,300 
volts., the standard voltage fixed by the Ministry of Transport 
Committee, whereas previously the usual voltage for traction works 
was 600. Other contracts included equipments for the new tube 
railway on the Buenos Ayres Central Terminal System, and Diesel 
electric locomotives for India. The company’s position in the 
traction field was indicated by a contract for 1,000 motors which the 
London Electric Railway had placed with them. 

The year had been noteworthy also for their success in marine 
work, and there had been marked activity in the sphere of Illumin- 
ating Engineering. Progress in the development of projector lamps 
had resulted in the production of a number of successful British 
films for the first time in this country by means of gas-filled lamps. 
As regards heating and cooking, a steady development had taken 
place on domestic cookers, and high temperature furnaces had been 
developed for a multiplicity of purposes. 

As regards wires and cables, high tension oil-filled cable ranked 
amongst the most noteworthy developments of the century, and 
he would refer to the contract which their Pirelli-General Cable 
Works had obtained—they were partners in that company to the 
extent of 50 per cent.—for the 132,000-volt oil-filled cable which 
linked up the north and south sections of the Grid scheme in the 
London area. At their telephone works there had been a rapid 
growth in the development of their activities. A great amount of 
energy had been devoted to the development of “ Carrier Current ”’ 
systems, and their telephone works had also participated in the 
development of Totalisators and had done much work on talking 
picture apparatus. In broadcasting sets they continued to hold a 
leading position in spite of ever-changing designs and great compe- 
tition. 

Their research laboratories had carried out work on many other 
subjects and they were committed to constant improvements in the 
designs of thousands of electrical commodities included under the 
general ; tase, ‘‘ Domestic electrical supplies,” which included the 
tinding of new raw materials, research in metals, alloys and gases, 
experiments as regarded high temperature, and so on. That work, 
while of the greatest importance to the company, was also of great 
national value. 

They were proud to record the ever-expanding activities of the 
company in building up an export business which was now running 


« into millions—nearly double what it had been four to five years ago. 


They realized daily their growing importance as a national asset, 
and he was sure shareholders will continue to support them in the 
endeavour to preserve British control in the company. 

In the eyes of many the outlook was sad, and things looked like 
getting worse. He was, however, not despondent. He realized the 
unhappy conditions existing in some of the older industries, the 
problem of unemployment and the effect of taxation on industry, 
but all those were matters which by courage and great efforts might 
be combated. Shock after shock had happened in the money 
market which, for the time being, had reduced all values far below 
normal, but he thought that the pendulum had swung too much, 
and he fancied that he saw symptoms that, once the paper losses 
were realized and forgotten, the more normal swing would return. 
If they were then assisted by a Government that believed in safe- 
guarding-industries and if a practical lead were given to fostering 
inter-imperial trade, he felt that we could carry our great national 
burden with digaity.. His belief in the future of the company and 
its, continued progress was unbounded. 

The -report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a 
dividend of 10 per cent. and a bonus of 4 per cent., both less tax, 
were declared. ‘ 





Financial Notes 

(Continued from page 1077.) : 
£800,000 is twice the amount at which it stood at the end 
of the previous year. Moreover, the total reserve and the 
carry forward is materially higher than the whole of the 
ordinary paid-up capital. ‘ 

* * * * 

Drarery Trust Prorirs. 

A cautious policy is also displayed in the latest report 
of the Drapery Trust covering the year ending May 31st 
last. The reduction in income was not great, the total 
being £381,336, against £401,705 in the previous year, while 
the net profit was £285,878, against £345,247. The directors, 
however, have reduced the dividend on the erdinary shares 
from 10 to 7 per cent., carrying forward a balance of £147,265, 
against £134,398. The report states that substantial amounts 
have been retained by the subsidiary and other companies 
in increased amounts carried forward and allocations to 
reserves, while all preliminary expenses have now been 
written off except in the case of one compsny in which a 
controlling interest is not held in the Drapery ‘Trust. _ More- 
over, it should be noted that the profits of the Trust were 
reached after writing off the loss incurred through the failure 
of the Austin Friars Trust, Limited, the reduction in profits, 
in fact, being due to that loss. The former deputy-chairman, 
Sir Frederick Richmond, is now chairman of the Drapery 
Trust, the former chairman, the Marquess of Winchester, 
having resigned from the Board during the year. 

* * * * 


Or, PROBLEMS. 

Underlying the cautious tone adopted by Viscount Bearsted, 
the chairman of the * Shell” Transport and Trading Company, 
at this weck’s meeting of that important concern, was a 
fairly optimistic note. He was evidently hopeful that over- 
production might be brought to a halt, and meanwhile the 
company, by reason of its magnificent organization, is, of 
course, in the fortunate position on the one hand of being 
able to-withstand increased competition, if it should arise, and 
on the other hand is able to take the fullest advantage of any 
general agreement .with regard to the stabilizing of prices. 
Moreover, the situation is helped by the considerable economies 
which have now been achieved in the handling of the crude 
product. As regards the past year, the report which Lord 
Bearsted had to present to the shareholders was an excellent 
one and evoked approval from some of the shareholders 
present at the mecting. 

* * * * 
TIMBER Prorits. 

Notwithstanding unsettled conditions in the timber trade, 
resulting in some measure from the present state of affairs 
in Russia, the latest Annual Report of Denny, Mott & Dickson, 
Ltd., shows that. the company during the past year did well. 
The profit for the year of £100,101 compared with £89,234 in 
thé previous year. In spite, however, of this excellent result, 
the directors are continuing to pursue a very conservative 
policy and are merely maintaining the 6 per cent. dividend 
on the Ordinary, carrying forward the unusualiy large amount 
of £75,080. This carry-forward compares with £50,880 a 
year ago and only £34,845 two years ago. The directors, 
however, consider that a policy of caution is justified by 
the persistent depression in the general trade of the country, 
and undoubtedly the policy is one to be commended in the 
ultimate interests of the shareholders. 

* * * % 


Trust CoMPANIES. 

Under the title of ‘** The English Investment Trust Com- 
panics ”? a useful volume has been compiled by Mr. George 
Glasgow, with a foreword by Dr. Gerald T. Moody, so well 
known in the Trust world. In this foreword Dr. Moody 
remarks with truth that the benefits of Trust company 
administration are spreading to an ever-increasing public. 
Dr. Moody lays down certain main principles which should 
govern a Trust company, with which all sound bankers 
and financial experts will be in accord. He says, for example, 
**an investment trust company is concerned first with the 
security of its funds, and, secondly, with profits in dividends 
from its funds. It cannot benefit directly from capital profits ; 
it can divide only the income from invested funds.”’ 

%* 
Tut ImperiAt BAnks.* 

This is a book which will chiefly appeal to the student of 
banking history. The author attempts a rather difficult 
task for he not merely deals in historical and chronological 
fashion with the records of Imperial banks in various parts of 
the Empire, but he endeavours to relate some of the separate 
problems which have faced banking establishments in the 


.different constituent parts of the British Empire, and he 


shows towards the close of his book the growing tendency of 
London banks, led by Lloyds and Barclays, to engage in 
(Continued on page 1080.) 





*The Imp2ria! Banks. By A.S.J. Baster, B. Com., B. Se. (Econ.) 
(P. S. King and Son, Ltd. 12s. 6d.) 
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Reliance 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Est. 1862, 
26 & 27 PERCY STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


Sec.: Charles Horne, 











BATTLE ABBEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. | 
e 
Run on modern public school lines, with every care and | 
comfort for pupils. Recognised by the Board of Education. | 
Bracing, sunny climate. | 
Pupils prepared for entrance to Universities and careers when 
desired. | 
Numbers limited to 100. Fees £200 a year. 
All particulars on application. | 























INVEST YOUR SAVINGS 


and obtain 


Total Assets over £7,331,400. ARTY 
Reserve. Funds £342,800. Over irenest 
£1,93'7,900 Interest and Bonus 
Paid to Investors. Half-yearly 
Dividends payable January Ist 
and July 1st. Easy withdrawals. 
No investor has ever lost one 
penny of his capital. 



























FREE or INCOME-TAX 


ESTBOURNE PARK 





BUILDING SOCIETY 


136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, W. 2. 
Established 1885, under the Presidency of the late Dr. John Clifford, C.H. 
Trustees: Rav. 8S. W. Hughes, D.D.; E. W. Beard, Esq. 
Remittances can be forwarded through any branch of the Society's Bankers. 

INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 
C. JOHNSTON Burt, F.C.1.S., Manager. 
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During the last 87 years 28,426 poor boys and girls have been 
taken from poverty and desolation and given a good home and 
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The SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
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TRAINING SHIP 
The Society depends upon Voluntary 


Training Ship 
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‘Arethusa.’ 
PLEASE SEND A GIFT 


towards the upkeep of our family of 1,100 
children, 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


Patrons: Their Majesties The King and Queen; 
H.R.H. Princess Mary, Countess of Harewood; 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 1078) 
overseas banking through the process of amalgamation or 
other methods. He considers that the integration movement 
in Empire banking is explained by the dominance of London 
in the Imperial.financial organization, and he shows how there 
has been a tendency for the control of Imperial banks to 
pass into the hands of great English Institutions. The book 
is ably written, and while it can only appeal to a limited 
section of the community, those who really wish to study 
closely the problem of Imperial banks and all that has come 
out of them in the establishment of banking as it exists 
to-day in the various parts of the Empire will find few, if any, 
volumes compare with the one compiled by Mr. Baster. 
* * * % 


UseEFuL SrartIsTIcs. 

Mr. Glasgow, in his introductory chapter, deals with the 
record of public service rendered by the Trust companies, 
and his second chapter dealing with the definition of an 
Investment Trust company is sound and useful. Following 
these chapters the greater part of the work is of a statistical 
character, dealing with the features and statistical records of 
individual companies. The book is published by Eyre and 
Spottiswoode at the rather high price of 50s. net. 

A. W. K. 





Answets to Questions on Well-known Phrases 


1. Descriptive of fish caught by means of a kettle or keddle—i.e., 
a net fixed with stakes in a stream, and naturally a scene of confusion. 
2. Possibly from the nautical term for the part of a cable wound 
round the bitt, therefore the extreme end. 3. Tenterhooks in the 
middle ages were the hooks on which cloth or tapestry was stretched. 
Tenter was an old word for a frame used to stretch cloth after it was 
milled.——4. A position in which in Elizabethan times one was least 
likely to avoid refuse thrown out of the window, and therefore the 
least enviable one.——-5. A play on ‘‘ umble pie,”’ a delicacy made 
out of deer’s innards, and much enjoyed by Mr. Pepys. 6 
Originally, “as plain as a packstaff,” and referred to the simplicity 
of that. article compared with. the numerous adorned staves of 
official functionaries.— 7. An old form of amusement on horse- 
back, consisting of a race between set limits among a certain number 
of horsemen. The winner then set. what course he liked, the rest 
following behind in a line in the manner of wild geese in flight. 
8. Properly “ to haul over the coals,” a reference to the old punish- 
ment for heretics. 9. A loggerhead in the seventeenth century 
was the name given to an iron rod with a bulb at one end, used in 
the Navy when heated for liquifying tar. A similar implement was 
used in inns for heating “‘ flip.’”” From this grew the phrase “ to go 
to loggerheads ”—i.e., to settle the question by means of these 
weapons. 10. In mediaeval times bakers allowed retailers an 
extra loaf on the dozen to repay them for their trouble. it. 
Although slang, this originated from the ancient Greek custom of 
awarding a cake of roasted wheat and honey to the soldier who best 
kept awake during a night-watch.——12. A term derived from 
cock-fighting, in which a white feather in the tail of a bird was con- 
sidered a sign of degeneracy.———13. Properly meaning a reduction 
in the allowance of drink. Old leather drinking-vessels had the 
pints marked on them by means of bone pegs driven through the 
leather, therefore, ‘‘ to take down a peg or two”’ meant to curtail 
the ration. 
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LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1. 








DALMATIA 


THE YUGOSLAV RIVIERA 
«+ «ESCORTED TOURS (from 27 Guineas). 
Departures: July 12 and 26, August 9 and 22, September 6. 
Write for Tilustrated Booklets and Information, etc. 
YUGOSLAVIA EXPRESS AGENCY (incorporating Jugoslav Travel 
Bureau), 25 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 

















A Pound wouldn't break anyone normally; 
situated, but it will break the dreadful 
monotony. of the mean streets for one poor 
child for a fortnight. 


WILL YOU 
DO THIS GOOD ACTION 


and send a Pound to-day for’ the 
CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS 
FUND to The Earl of Arran (Room 4), 
18 Buckingham Street, Strand? In 1929 we 
sent away over 32,000 children. This year, 
owing to lack of Funds, we have had to 
reduce our numbers by several thousands. 

















JULY. 1s. 6d. net. 


CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


THE NEW LAUREATE: A LYRIC PCET By Henry Charles Duffin 
THE RECKONING: A PLAY ON THE DEATH OF MARLOWE 

By C. E. Lawrence 
THE EDUCATION OF THE EDUCATOR By George Smith 


THE COUNTER-EXPEDITION: A SHORT STORY 
By Laurence Halliday 
THE FATHER OF FATHER MISSISSIPPI—I. By Lewis R. Freeman 
‘THE JUDGE’: A SHORT STORY By Charles Riddell 
PUSS: VERSE IN TWO STYLES By G. F. Bradby 
THE MYSTERY OF LEEDS CASTLE By Mrs. E. V. Paterson 
_ JOHN BROOKE—ADVENTURER: A SHORT STORY By W. M. Letts 
GILBERT AND SULLIVAN By G. K. Chesterton 
LITERARY ACROSTIC: No. 83 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
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AND HIS 


* 


“ Masterly . important 


Shakespear e” 


7s. 6d. net 
* 





“Scholarly and amusing book.” 


SHAKESPEARE 


LEGAL PROBLEMS 
by 
G. W. Keeton 


Senior Lecturer in Law at Manchester Universily 
WITH A FOREWORD BY 
LORD DARLING 


‘ . excellent 
it has certainly thrown new and unexpected 
light on the legal problems of the Plays of | 


| New Novels 7/6 
MOUNTAIN CITY 
W.A.A.C. (5th edition) 
PAINTED VEILS 


Times Literary Suppt. 


A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 
4,5 & 6, SOHO SQUARE, W.1 


The Times 


Astonishing 


his wife. 


MENTAL 
RADIO 


by UPTON SINCLAIR 


and indeed terrifying, experi- 
ments in telepathy made by Sinclair and 
278 illustrations. 





Does It 
Work? 


8/6 net 








VENUS ON 























July 1930. Contents: 
FREE TRADE AND PEACE 


VOLUME VI OF THE BRITISH DOCUMENTS 
THE DISUNITED STATES Of EUROPE 
B 


FRANCE’S RHINELAND ADVEN TURE 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE 
PIERRE LOTI 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
ze Channel Tunnel; 
ptian Braakdown. 











THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


By Professor GILBERT MURRAY, D.Litt., F.B.A. 


y WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON 
THE TRUTH ABOUT THE SINGAPORE NAVAL BASE 
By Rear-Admiral K. G. B. DEWAR, C.B.E. 
By FERDINAND TUOGHY 
AMERICA’S FINANCIAL PROBLEMS By Protessor E. M. PATTERSON 
ENGLISH POLITICS THROUGH GERMAN EYES 
By Prefesscr H. KANTOROWICZ 
NEW LIGHT ON FRANZ FERDINAND ‘By THEODOR VON SOSNOSKY 
By ALFRED eee yada Litt.D. 
GAR 


By 
A NEW MARKET FOR GREAT BRITAIN: “a URIA 
THE ANCIENT HOSPITALS OF THE CITY ore 
y 


By GEORGE GLASGOW 
M. Briand’s Memorandum; The Anglo- 


LONDON 


LITE RARY BUPPL EMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
nang Office : 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. | 


3/6 net. 





By J. A. SPENDER 





HUMOROUS STORIES (8/6) | 


T. Werner Laurie Ltd. 


London 


' 


By Upton Sinclair 
Anonymous | 
By James Huneker | 


WHEELS | 
By Maurice Dekobra 


By Barry Pain | 

















T SMITH 
GEORGE L. SHAW 
ARLES PENDRILL 


Paid up Capital 
Reserve Fund 











eee eee eee ove eee oo 


Reserve Liability of. Proprietors under the Charter 
| Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand, 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 


. £4,500,000 
ee £4,475,000 
» £4,500,000 


Deposits for fixed periods rceeived, 








Rates tor Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. with remittanca 

to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged ast 
L Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 


5% for 13 ; 





FINANCIAL 


ARGE FUNDS AVAILABLE.—Sound businesses 
4 financed. Finance arranged to all entitled under 
Wills, Marriage Settlements, Life Interests and Annuities. 


Apply 
THE PAGET GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Ltp., 
18 Savile Row, W. 1. (Gerrard 6333.) 











APPEALS 


7 {AST END MISSION.—15,000 CHILDREN from 

homes of poverty in East End slums will, this 
summer, be given A DAY’S HOLIDAY at the Seaside 
orin the Country. 2s. pays for one child, giving him, or 
her, twelve hours’ happiness. BETWEEN 500 and 600 
of the most DELICATE and SICKLY BOYS and GIRLS 
will be sent to a Holiday Home for a fortnight at a cost 
of 30s. each. Thousands of tired-out mothers and old 
people wili also be given a holiday. STEPNEY IS 
LONDON’S MOST OVERCROWDED AND POOREST 
BOROUGH. Please send generous help. Contribu 
tions, greatly needed, thankfully acknowledged by the 
Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, East End Mission, Stepne 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1 


PERSONAL 


‘AST OFF CLOTHING AND BOOTS SORELY 

/ NEEDED.—Can you send parcel for distribution 
among children, women and men dwelling in East End 
Slums? Parcel should be addressed: The Rev. I. W. 
CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E.1 

NDIGESTION, Constipation, Flatulenee, &e.— 
pe Successful new Swiss treatment. Literature free.— 
Drosil. 2-N.. 26 Sun Street, London, E.C. 2. 




















YAY IT IN THOUSANDS: “ The Middlesex wants 
ry my help.” £300,000. é 
ITTIWAKE HOUSE Nursery Home, 19 Park Road, 
iN Bexhill-on-Sea. Sunny house near sea-front. 
Trained nurse.—Principal, Miss McElderry, L.L.A. 











PARTNERSHIPS, &c. 


| ae ABLISHED London Publisher has a vacancy for 

a suitable guntleman prepared to invest up to 
£2,500. Salary, iuterests, and share of profits.—Apply, 
Box 1627, the Spectator. 











LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 

Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 

Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 

MODERN LANGUAGES, Frereh, German, and 
Spanish, and. the SHORTHAND of each language 


Taught Commercially. 
MISS MILDRED RANSOM 


BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 2. 
Paddington 6302. 


UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
d LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential.}\—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ experi- 
ence. with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary Term, Syllabus from HEADMASTER, 











] IVERPOOL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
4 The Course covers three years. New students 
can enter in October and January.— Prospectus sent on 
application to Secretary. 

VAREERS FOR EDUCATED PUPILS.—Yraining to 

/ all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russel! Square, W.C. 1. 

ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COL- 
h LEGE FOR 'PEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Chairman, 
Cc. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal:. Miss EK. E. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund, and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY, 
t ARPER ADAMS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

Newport, Shropshire.—Residential, private rooms 
modern sanitation ; Course 
thorough'y practical. 

NSTITUTE OF WOMEN SECRETARIES trains very 
well educated young women to become Private Sec- 
retarics. Guaranteed appointments.—Apply, Registrar, 
Institute of Women Scere’ ctaries, Ltd., 58 Goschen Build 
injs, Henrietta Street, W.C. 

ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, Salusbury 
Mi Road, London, N.W.6.—Recognized by the 
Board of Education and University of London ; Prepara- 
tion for London Teachers’ Diploma; Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate, Higher Certificate and Diploma of 
the National Froebel Union, Students eligible for Board 
of Education grants. 

For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &e., 
apply Principal, 
Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A, 














farm, dairy, pigs, poultry. 
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LECTURES, -‘SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 





(continued ). 
SECRETARIAL AND BUSINESS 
F TRAINING. 


Kensington College, because of the extremely high 
Standard attained by its students, always has more 
ap lications for trained Secretaries than it can‘ meet. 

his is at once a tribute to the success of the methods 
employed and a pointer for those who wish to make a 
successful start in business. The College makes a 
speciality of languages and foreign shorthand and gives 
a@ written guarantee to provide every student with a 
£001 salaried post on completion of training. SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded in September 
Full details, with prospectus from 

- LD. L. MUNFORD, Director, 

~ KENSINGTON COLLEGE, - 
Bishop's Road, London, W. 2. 

Telephone: Paddington 9046. 

Residential accommodation for girls is available iv 
the College buildings 


APPOINTMENTS,’ &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 











( ‘AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
J =e 
COUNTY JUVENILE EMPLOYMEN? OFFICER. 





Applications are invited for the post of COUNTY 
JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT OFFICER. Candidates 
must have good educational qualifications and expe- 
rience in juvenile employment work. Salary, £200 per 
annum. 

Application forms, with particulars of the conditions of 
appointment, can be obtained, on receipt of a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope, from the ducation Secre- 
tary, County Hall, Cambridge, to whom applications 
should be returned not later than July 9th, 1930. 

Canvassing, directiy or indirectly, will disqualify. 
:; IRNWALL EDUCATION COMMITIEE, 


TRURO COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





Wanted, in September next :-— 

(1) An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach History to 
Higher School Certificate standard—with Geography as 
subsidiary subject—and able to help with games or drill- 


A good honours degree in History and training or some. 


experience essential. 

(2) A TEMPORARY ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to 
teach Latin to Intermediate and Higher Sehool Certifi- 
cate standard and to help with lower form work and 
games or drill. 

A good henours degree and training or some experience 
essential. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Schools. 

Application forms may be obtained (on receipt of a 
stamped and addressed foolscap envelope) from the 
HEADMISTRESS, County School, Truro, and should 
= “meted to her not later than Thursday, July 3rd, 

930. 

* Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro. 





June 18th, 1930. 
oo EDUCATION 
SALTASH COUNTY SCHOOL, 
(About 170 Boys and Girls.) 


COMMITTEE, 





Wanted, in September :— 

(1) A GRADUATE ASSISTANT-MASTER to take 
Latin to School Certificate standard. Ability to take 
Scripture to School Certificate standard a recommenda- 
tion. Some experience essential. 

(2) A GRADUATE ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to take 
Geography to School Certificate standard, and to help 
with Physical Training. Ability to take Nature Study 
a recommendation. Some experience essential. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Schools. 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a 
stamped and addressed foolscap envelope) from the 
Clerk to the Governors—Mr. C. A. HALL, District 
Education Office, Saltash, and should be returned not 
later than July 4th, 1930, to the Headmaster, County 
School, Saltash. 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro. 

June 18th, 1930. 





EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


\ORNWALL 
PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





Wanted, for Sepiember, fully qualified MISTRESS 
for Physical Exercises and Games. Some subsidiary 
subjects required, preferably Needlework and Arith- 
metic. Interest in Girl Guides a recommendation. 

Salary according to the Burnham Award for Secondary 
Schools, 

Forms of application and further particulars may be 
obtained by forwarding a stamped and addressed 
foolscap envelope to the Head-Mistress, to whom 
application should be returned as soon as possible and, 
in any case, not later than July 8th, 1930. 

rl. BR. PASCOE, 
Secretary for Education. 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro. 

June 24th, 1930. 

FEYUTOR wanted immediately for Gregg Shorthand.— 
Miss Driver, Moorfield, Silsden, Yorks, 








bee te wanted to write showcards at home. We 
instruct you, supply work, and pay cash weekly. 

—GRANT GRAY, 8. 173, St. Albans. 
TNIVERSIYTY OF ABERDEEN. 


THE CHAIR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The CHAIR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY in the 
Patronage.of the University Court becomes vacant by 
the resignation of Professor G. P. Thomson, M.A., F.R.S., 
on September 30th, 1930. : f 

The University Court will shortly proceed to consider 
an appointment to the Chair. 

The salary proposed is £1,175. a 

The conditions of appointment may be obtained from 
the Secretary to the University. _ 

H. J. BUTCHART, 
Secretary to the University. 

The University, Aberdeen. 

YNIVERSILY OF BIRMINGHAM, 

) 








STAFF TUTORSHIP FOR EXTRA-MURAL 
- CLASSES, 


Applications are invited for the post of STAFF TUTOR 
for tutorial classes in economic subjects, at a salary of 
£400 per annum, with superannuation benefits. High 
academic qualifications essential. 

Nine copies of applications, which may be accom- 
panied by copies of not less than three testimonials, re- 
ferences, or other credentials, should be forwarded to 
reach the Director of Extra-Mural Studies, the Univer- 
sity, Edmund Street, Birmingham, not later than 
July 16th, 1930. Further particulars may be obtained 


from— 
Cc. G. BURTON, 
The University, Secretary. 
Edmund Street, 
Birmingham. 


O PARENTS who want a first-class modern educa. 

tion, combined with sea-air, for their Daughters, 
at a really moderate cost, a father strongly recommends 
most delightful school on the Sussex Coast, 450 ft. u 
fifty acres grounds, own produce, &c. Simplicity an 
old-fashioned ideals combined with thorough efficiency, 
Varied choice of subjects may be taken in preparation 
for Matriculation. Advertiser and wife will gladly 
answer any inquiries in confidence—Write Box 1625, 
the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
Se LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and-music examinations ; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record; individual care, 
Scholarships available—Apply, the PRINCIPALS. 








— 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
Page ali g Chas. Seymour gives private 
lessons on How to Speak successfully (Parliament, 
Bar, Banquet). Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C.2. 
* PEAKING VOICE TRAINED.—Tone, Clear Articu- 
lation ; also Public Speaking, Preparation and Effec- 
tive Delivery, with Fluency, Confidence. Private Lessons 
—R. E. Besant, 115 Gower Street, W.C.1. Mus. 2843, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


\CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
h advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “* SCHQOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 




















[J NIVERSITY oF 1 RMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 


ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ECONOMICS. 

The Council invites application for the Assistant 
Lectureship in Economics. 

The appointment is in Grade II]; salary £300 per 
annum, 

Three copies of applications, together with testi- 
monials, if desired, should reach the Registrar, the 
University, Edgbaston, Birmingham, not later than 
10 a.m. on July 1ith, 1930. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

Cc. G. BURTON, 

The University,. Secretary. 
Birmingham, 

June, 1930. 


}NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM, 


MEN'S HALL OF RESIDENCE 
(CHANCELLOR'S HALL). 


APPOINTMENT “OF WARDEN. 








The Council invites applications for the post of 
Warden, vacant by the retirement of the present Warden. 
Candidates (unmarried) must be Graduates and 
prepared to undertake a part-time teaching appointment 
on the University staff. They should forward to the 
undersigned not later than July 14th twelve copies of 
their application, giving particulars of qualifications 
and experience, together with copies of not more than 
two testimonials and two references. : 

The Warden will be expected to take up his duties 
at an agreed date in September. : 

Further information as to terms and conditions may 
be obtained from . 

C.-G. BURTON, 


Secretary. 
June, 1930, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
NAUTICAL TRAINING. 


| M.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ off Greenhithe, Kent. 
Capt. Supt., Lt.-Commander G. C. Steele, V.C., 
R.N.—This College is for the training of youths as 
officers in the Mercantile Marine. Two years’ training 
counts as one year’s sea service for qualified cadets. 
Commissions granted by the Admiralty in the R.N. and 
R.N.R. Scholarships. Age limit 12 to 16 years. 
Moderate terms.—Apply SECRETARY, Thames Nauti- 
cal College (Dept. R.5.), 72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 3. 
\ OLVERLEY SCHOOL (nr. KIDDERMINSTER), 
—A new boarding house for forty boys is being 
opened in September, 1931. Vacancies may be booked 
now for this house: there are none in the other house. 
Fees, £70 per annum. Apply Headmaster. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
IGHFLELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
School for Girls. Tele. ‘‘ Watford 616.” 

\T, DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
w SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church). 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 
wt. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, Polmont, Stirlingshire. 
h —This school is not a large one and the Girls are 
well cared for, both on the Educational and Health side. 
Good Grounds and Playing Vields. Moderate Fees. 
—Principal, Miss E. C. Stent. Vice-Principal, Miss 
E. E. M. Walrond, 
































YCHOULS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
w TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICK, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given, 
J. &. J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 6053. 


PUBLICATIONS 


| ABINDRANATH TAGORE’S Message on The Indian 
Situation, delivered to the Society of Friends, ma 
be obtained, 23d. post free, from Friends Service Counc! 
Friends House, Euston Koad, London, N.W. 1. 
‘END YOUR NAME and address on post card for 
current issue of East End Star. Invaluable for 
Sunday School teachers and Christian workers. Fully 
illustrated. Fascinating stories of East End _ life, 
Printed and published by the Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIG 
East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, Commerc! 
Road, London, E. 1. 
TAN'LED, copies of the Spectator, dated April 8th, 
1916, April 22nd, 1916, May 27th, 1916, and 
June 17th, 1916.—Reply, stating price, to E. C. Waters 
and Son, Booksellers, Chislehurst, Kent. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHORS should send immediately for free specimen 
copy of Writer's Own Magazine (6d. monthly), 
Tuvaluable for practical help and suggestion. Address, 
Arthur H. Stockwell, Ltd., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 
A UTHORS’ TYPEWRITING BUREAU, Regent 
AA House, 2334 Regent Street, W.1.—MSS. Typed accu- 
rately and promptly by specialists (over 10,000 words 
1s. per 1,000 ; carbons 3d.)—Send your MSS. to us. 
I ‘OR efficient, accurate and cheap typewriting, why not 
send your MSS., &c., to Stern & Grouse, 35 Church 
Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. Gerrard 1542. 
IGH-SPELD Speciality Typing, of all descriptions. 
Literary MSS., Thesis for examinations copied, 
Company Meetings covered, Verbatim Reports.—Harper, 
Room 75 Albion House, New Oxford Street, W.C. 1. 
| EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable; booklet free—REGENT ILN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 
ITERARY Typewriting carefully&promptlyexecuted. 
AMSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
& &c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 
‘psHE EXPRESS TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 168 
I Victoria Street, S.W. 1, Vic. 3102, specializes in 
Literary Work. Prompt, accurate and stylish typewriting 
guaranteed. Terms :—I'rom 1s. per 1000 words, accord- 
ing nature of work. Carbon copy, 4d. per 1000 words. 
Poy r (yA YEAR W RITING Stories and Articles one 
£25 Q L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 
per month. Why not learn this fascinating hobby by post? 
Specimen Lesson and “ Guide 8 ”’ free from London Col- 
lege of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Street, W. 1—the 
school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 


SWISS RESORTS 
1 ENEVA.—GRAND HOTEL DE LA PAIX. Facing 
JF lake. One of best and nicest hotels in Switzerland. 
<<. EUX, SUISSE MAJESTIC, The most comf, 
hotel in best sit. Pens. from 15 francs. 
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SILVERFISH 


From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


upholstery, books, etc. 


pests that prey on_ clothes, 
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HUN. HOTEL VICTORIA BAUMGARTEN. Comf. 
English Family Hotel ; quiet position, large park. 
Krrsaal. Terms from 9s. 








TZERMATT (5,315 ft... THE HOTELS SEILER. 
Comfortable and homely Hotels with 1,000 beds. 
Patronised by British visitors. 


TOURS, &c. 


a ELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ CLUB.-Autumn Cruise, 

September 2nd to 22nd, visiting OLYMPIA, 
GINA, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, cos, 
RHODES, SYRACUSE and PALERMO. —Seeretary, 
3D Albany Co ‘ourtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 














JOR ALL FOREIGN TRAVEL 
consult F. J. PAPE, Shipping Agent, 
who gives his own direct personal attention to every 
enquiry. 
NORWAY HOUSE, COCKERMOUTH. 
Telegraphic Address : ‘* Steamships.’* 
Telephone (all hours) 21. 








HOUSE FOR SALE 


fP\HIS MODERN HOUSE subtly blends the charm and 

dignity of Tudor days with 1930 comforts. Old 
oak panels, beautiful grounds. Run easily at low cost. 
Near three links, station, &c. Cut price to quick buyer. 
—Box 1626, the Spectator. 


ESTATE WANTED 


| ESIDENTIAL and Agricultural Estate wanted to 

purchase, which shews a fair return on the present 
rents, the purchaser’s wish being to retain the tenants, 
The property must be within 3} hours of London and 
compact, and should not exceed 10,000 acres. Par- 
ticulars to be sent to Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK AND 
RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Square, London, W. 1. 




















WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; large er 
small quantities; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BE INTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St., 
Oxford St., London, W. i (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 








ELLERMAN 
CITY-HALL | 
BUCKNALL | 
LINES | 

| 


EGYPT SUDAN INDIA 
CEYLON MALAY 
STRAITS PHILIPPINES 
CHINA JAPAN 


AND 
SOUTH AFRICA 


| 
FAST MODERN PASSENGER | 
STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED 

FOR EASTERN SERVICE | 
SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS, | 


STATEROOMS AND PUBLIC 
APARTMENTS 


MODERATE RATES | 
UNSURPASSED CUISINE 





For sailings and full particulars 
apply 
ONDON 
104-106 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3 
Avenue 9340 


LIVERPOOL 
TOWER BUILDING, WATER ST. 
Central 3840 


GLASGOW 
75 BOTHWELL ST. 
Central 9222 























FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


Pgs choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 2d. 
r Ib. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 24d. per Ib. 

Sacked or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price list 

post free.—K. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 














TAILORING 











EAVY fatted spring ducklings, 8s. 6d. pair ; chickens» 
6s., 83. pr.; boiiing fowls, 6s. pr., trussed ; ‘post paid. 
—Mrs. Shanahan, Sea Mount, Rosscarbery, Cork. 


RIME roasting fowls and ducks, 6s. 6d. pr. ; 





boilers, 





6s.— HURLEY, Square, Rosscarbery, Cork. 


\ JALTER CURRALL, world’s leading Turnclothes 

specialist. Lounge, Double-breasted or Plus- Four 
Suit, from 50s., turned and beautifully retailored ‘* Just 
Like New.” Don’t worry, send garments, and leave 


SURPLUS APPAREL 


Aas YOUR. SURPLUS APPAREL.—Ward- 

robe Dealers and Private People attend our Sales 
and compete for Ladies’, Gent.’s and Children’s Clothing, 
Furs, Naval and Military Uniforms, Boots, Shoes, Linen 
and Household Effects, Saudia, Plate, &e., hence top 
prices realized. Sales daily. Prompt settlements. 
SEND TRIAL PARCEL. —Dept. 8S. e., JOHNSON, 
DYMOND & SON, LTD., Auction Rooms (cet. 1793), 
24-26 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2 


cr AUFFEUR’S Livery for sale (recently cleaned), 

two coats, breeches, cap and leggings. Hair cloth ; 
perfect condition. What offers ?—Mrs, Armitage Ogden, 
Haydon Hill House, Aylesbury. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


OR SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut, 
various sizes; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List free — 
Rev. W. D. THOMPSON, Grafton Vicarage, York. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W.1. 


AVE you a iy to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach o Spectator Offices 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance, 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 
insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 

4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. - Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. FREEMAN 
& CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 


k EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c., 

also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in the 
famous “ Fair Isle” Patterns, from the real, soft, light, 
elastic native wools. - At Shetiand prices, FAR LESS THAN 
SHOP PRICES. Special discount during slack summer 
months.— Write for Illustrated Booklet to $272, WM. 
D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


EAL Shetland hand-knit woollen goods. Jumpers, 
scarves, berets, &c., &c. From stock or knitted to 
own measurements.—Send for illustrated catalogue to 
Miss M. J. Smith, Midyell, Lerwick. 
OYAL ARTILLERY EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 
I Artillery House, Earl’s Court, 8.W. 5. Ex-gunners 
carefully chosen fer your needs. Smart Uniformed Men 
at shortest notice. Please ‘phone Frobisher 1234. 


\OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
i coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits. 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. ‘ 8,”’ Lindfield, Sussex. 


YTONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
































rest to me.—6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill. Central 1816. 


& Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield, 














| BRITISH HOTELS 


SE 


CTION | 














VHE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
First-class residential. Fully licensed. A.A. om 
R. A.C. Large Garage. Historical associations (1759). 


OURNEMOUTH PAVILION HOTEL. 
Every modern comfort. Private lock-up garage. 
Close Pier, shops, golf links. Tel.: 1154, 

| OURNEMOUTH. WIMBLEDON HALL.— 

Modernized under new management. Excellent 

cuisine, h. & c. water all rooms, garage.—S. P. Horspool. 

I RIGHTON—ROYAL ALBION HOTEL. Closer to 

the sea than any hotel in Brighton. Superb cuisine. 

Illus. brochure.—-Apply Manager. ’Phone, Brighton 
3103 (3 lines). ’Grams, “ Brilliancy,”’ Brighton. 


RIGHTON—ROTTINGDEAN. The loveliest Hotel 

in Sussex. Within 10 minutes taxi ride of Brighton 

Station. In the romantic seaside village of Rottingdean. 

High class. Free golf and tennis. Riding on the Downs. 

Cars meet trains. Terms moderate. Send for illustrated 

brochure to Manager, Tudor Close Hotel, Rottingdean, 
Brighton. 


. o? -—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 

tion Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 
h. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Ballroom 
Orchestra. ‘Telephone: 4 and 474, 


| aye: RIVIERA.—Exceedingly comfortable 
residential hotel; excellent cuisine and large 
garage; on a _ lagoon- ‘like bay, amidst semi-tropical 
vegetation: ideal centre for yachting and boating ; 
moderate terms.—Apply Manager, “Ship and Castle 
Hotel,”’ St. Mawes, Cornwall. 


NOLLETTS ON THE COTSWOLDS.—Comfort. 
J Refinement, Liberal Table; Golf. 800 ft. up.— 
Colletts Hotel, Cleeve Hill, Cheltenham. 


























cH — DRUMMOND ARMS HOTEL 
Enlarged and ——— 
Running water in bedroon 


CENTRAL FOR TOURING PERTHSHIRE. 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 
rooms (h. and ec, water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 
R.A.C. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Kheumatism. 


YASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311. 


it, XETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie, H. & c. 
water & radiators in bedms. Lift.Nt. porter.’ Phone 4071, 


LIE (FIFE) MARINE HOTEL. — Patronized_ by 
4 Royalty. Southern exposure, overlooking Firth of 
Forth. Close to links, Tennis and famous Elie Sands. 
Running water in all bedrooms. Large sun verandah. 
Billiard room. Elec. light throughout. Central heating. 
Garage. Tel.: 19 Elie. 
CR ogy > nnngeons eam thalice Well Guest House. Beaut. 
sit. Home comforts. Good table.. Library of 2,000 
books. Sunny garden. Traditional Well of Holy Grail 
Expeditions. Craft Classes. Terms mod.—Apply Warden, 


} ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first class. 
modation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff. 




















Accom- 


RIDGE OF ALLAN, Stirl’gshire -ALLAN WATER 
HOTEL. Mod. elec. treat. appliances, Grms., Brallan. 


YURREY TRUST INNS for excellent country 
kh quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
Apply for list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY, 53 
High Street, Guildford. 
haan ny - HOTEL. On Sea Front. First- 

class. 200 rooms fitted with h. & c. water, Suites & 
rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown’s ** Revellers ”* 
Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for the season. 
Pe rity bi —HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain, 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea. 
. and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. "Phone : 2207. 
7porae AY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tar ae apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655 
THNOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On = Dart. 

. Istclass. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 

shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, c. Gar.’Phone:Totnes 14, 


EFORMED INNS. 
Ask for states List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


Lrp. 
P.R.H.A., a Sr. GEORGE’S Hovsk, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 


























Se Sritain’s Greatest 
I Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 
Bedrooms ; those with h. & e. from 15s. per day, inclu- 


\ 7 HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 
George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly, With dinner, 6s. 6d., or 





sive, others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 


2 guineas Weekly, 











DOUGLAS 


WEST CENTRAL TWO 





PERCY BLISS THE 


THE PRINT COLLECTORS QUARTERLY FOR JULY CONTAINS 
BY DOCTOR MAX GEISBERG THE ENGRAVED PORTRAITS OF BRITISH MEDICAL MEN BY 
DOCTOR ARNOLD CHAPLIN THE WOOD-ENGRAVINGS OF ERIC FITCH DAGLISH BY 
LITHOGRAPHS OF LUC-ALBERT MOREAU BY CLAUDE 
ROGER-MARX AND A CASTIGLIONE SUPPLEMENT BY AUGUSTO CALABI: THE YEARLY 
SUBSCRIPTION IS SEVENTEEN SHILLINGS AND SIXPENC 
FROM BOOKSELLERS OR FROM THE PUBLISHERS AT TEN BEDFORD STREET LONDON 


ISRAHEL VAN MECKENEM 


E POST FREE OBTAINABLE 











vs 
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FROISSART 
By Professor F. S. SHEARS. 12 plates, 10s. 6d. net. 
“Almost as delightful as if it had been written by Froissart himself. It is one of the few books that 
really cried out to be written. It is the first life of Froissart in English, and it is so thorough and 
scholarly that it deserves to be the last. When I add that theré are 12 beautiful illustrations I have left 
unsaid a good deal that might be said.”—E, E, KELLETT in Daily News. 


THE RETREAT FROM PARENTHOOD 
By JEAN AYLING. 10s. 6d. net. | 
Why is the modern parent in the professional classes avoiding parenthood? This book answers this 
most serious question with a wealth of argument and anecdote, and puts forward practical proposals 
to make parenthood more attractive. 


THE GENUINE IN SHAKESPEARE 
By J. M. ROBERTSON. | 6s. net. 
“Mr. Robertson is one of the ablest and most thorough of living Elizabethan students. Whether one 
agrees with him or not, it is impossible not to be grateful to him. His aim has been to show that what 
we call ‘ Shakespeare’ is really a syndicate of writers. The present work sums up briefly opinions 
he is already known to hold.”—New Statesman. 


THE FUTURE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 

3y J. F. ROXBURGH, Headmaster of Stowe School. 2s, 6d. net. 
Probably the most reviewed and most discussed book of the day, dealing with a topic of fundamental 
importance to the future of the race. For current opinions on it, see the Headmaster of Harrow in 
Week-End Review; Harold Nicolson in The Daily Express; a three-column article in The Times 
Educational Supplement; and reviews in The Daily Mail, Daily Herald, Evening Standard, Nation, &c. 


INNER HISTORY OF THE CHINESE REVOLUTION 
By T’ANG LEANG LI. 15s. net. 
The first book to give the reader an understanding of the real significance behind the baffling events in 
China. This is contemporary history at its best, clear, dramatic, and full of hitherto unknown detail. 


EPOCHS OF GERMAN HISTORY 
By Professor J. HALLER. 10s. 6d, net. 
This lucid narrative exposes unsparingly the errors of the past. It is a tale of lost opportunities, 
partially redeemed by the genius of Bismarck. 


MEMOIRS OF A MAN OF QUALITY 
By the ABBE PREVOST. Translated by MYSIE ROBERTSON. 4 plates, 10s. 6d. net. 
“ The story is very good, and the best parts are those which deal with refined and other sorts of life in 
England in the first half of the 18th Century, The author knew England, the English, and the English 
language. And he loved all three. The book is werth possessing and worth reading. And it diverts, 
The translation is sound.,—ARNOLD BENNETT in Evening Standard. 


THE ELIZABETHAN UNDERWORLD 
Edited, with Introduction, by A. V. JUDGES. 16 plates. 600 pages, 25s. net. 
‘ “A whole library in little of very fascinating reading. These intensely interesting and human tracts 
OF show that the Elizabethan underworld had little to learn from the general tactics of the world of 
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=) crooks of our day.”—-Sunday Times. 


By SHMARYA LEVIN. 12s. 6d. net. 


s CHILDHOOD IN EXILE 
? The author, a brilliant leader of the political life of the Jewish people, has become a legendary figure 


in Europe and America. His autobiography, of which this is the first volume, ranges from childhood 
fn feudal Czarist Russia to manhood in the modern Western World. Volume Two (Youth in Revolt, 
12s. 6d. net) is also ready. The work is slowly becoming a best-seller in America. 


KC HISTORY OF CHINESE POLITICAL —ZTHOUGHT 

: By LIANG CHI-CHAO. 10s. 6d. net. 

KC This account of Chinese thought, based chiefly on the writings of the Taoist, Confucian, Motze, and 
Legalist schools, provides an authoritative introduction to the Chinese philosophy of life. 


Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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London: Printed by W. Sreaicut ann Sons, Trp.; 98- and 99 -Vetter Fane; FC. 4:-and-Publiched bv Tue Spectator; Lrp., at their’ Offices, - 3 
No. 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1.—Saturday, June 28, 1939. 








